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Editorial 


People involved in the World Council of Churches (WCC) live in a time, which is still coloured by the 
Assembly in Porto Alegre, what it was, what it communicated and what it might mean for the future. 
This is a time of “Great Expectations”; the road map for the life and work of the Council is slowly being 
drawn and prepared for the decisions of the forthcoming Central Committee. 


In all this, we realise with interest how much the issue of interreligious dialogue has been put on the 
map of the WCC. The Assembly witnessed to it. The formulations of the institutional committees of the 
Assembly said, “Interreligious dialogue is now more than ever an expression of the Council’s essential 
identity engaging in the world, diffusing tensions, peacemaking, protecting human dignity and the 
rights of religious minorities. The Policy Reference Committee appreciated the strong reaffirmation of 
this work of the Council outlined in the reports of the Moderator and the General Secretary. It concurs 
that forming and deepening constructive, respectful, intentional relationships with others in this 
pluralistic world is one of the most important efforts the WCC can model for its ecumenical partners 
and for member churches at the international and the grassroots levels.” Another committee, the 
Programme Guidelines Committee, concurred and stated in its Report, “At this Assembly the urgent 
need for churches and the WCC to engage in interreligious co-operation and dialogue was strongly 
affirmed. In its future engagement with other religions, it is important for the WCC to continue its work 
in the context of religious plurality and to further develop ... dialogue and common action related to 
political social, theological or ethical issues.” 


The Assembly merits that we dedicate the major part of this issue to Assembly manifestations of 
interreligious dialogue. A plenary was devoted to the issue of Christian identity and religious plurality, 
where the Archbishop of Canterbury made a scholarly presentation. Anna May Chain, a Baptist from 
Myanmar, responded with life experiences of encounters that had marked her life and theology. Asaad 
Kattan from Lebanon responded to the Archbishop in the ways of a parable and in imaginative 
language. Messages of friends of other faiths brought their wishes to the gathered delegates. 


Instead of hearings that have been a feature of previous WCC Assemblies, the Porto Alegre Assembly 
worked with the concepts of Ecumenical Conversations. The discussion on interreligious relations and 
dialogue was entitled “Religious Plurality is embraced and feared” and tried to provide space for this 
complex reality. Its report pointed to religious plurality as an unprecedented challenge to Christians in 
most parts of the world. “It is embraced or feared. In many ways, better relations with neighbours of 
other religions are sought. Yet relations between religious communities are marked, in many places, 
by suspicion or hostility.” The report continued: “Do not neglect to show hospitality to strangers, for by 
doing that some have entertained angels without knowing it” (Heb 13.2). As Christians, we oscillate 
between an openness to encounter God through others and our affirmation that “there is salvation in 
no one else, for there is no other name under heaven given among mortals by which we must be 
saved” (Acts 4.12).” 


Former WCC Deputy General Secretary Professor Wesley Ariarajah said that the new religious 
plurality of our time demands that we find constructive ways to live in mutual relationship with people 
of other faiths, particularly in the area of addressing human problems. He suggested that the 
challenge to overcoming fear of religious plurality is to come to terms with the identity questions it 
raises. Another challenge faced by all religions is the need to address people's search for meaning 
and lack of desire to belong to an institution. 
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He pointed to some specific concerns: 

e Who speaks for our religions ? 

e How to bridge the gap between people's lived experience and the ongoing (intellectualised) 
dialogue ? 

e The distinction between dialogue as a verbal exercise and dialogue as united action. 

e The voices that are absent or marginalised from interfaith dialogue, namely women and youth. 

e The relationship between our interreligious commitments and our theology and doctrines. 


The second day of the Ecumenical Conversations on dialogue brought forth the question of whether 
interreligious dialogue is a search for absolutes or a vehicle for social actions. In many contexts, it 
functions as both. But whether interreligious dialogue should start as a search for absolutes and shift 
to a vehicle for social actions, or vice versa, was addressed from a variety of contexts, including 
Christian majority and Christian minority, as well as secular contexts. 


In this session, the guests from other faiths made significant contributions. For example, Dr Debbie 
Weissman (Jewish, Israel) pointed to the very plurality of models for doing interreligious dialogue, and 
the fact that in many contexts, the model chosen depends on the degree of inter-religious dialogue 
already accomplished. She stressed the importance of theological conversations, and gave the 
example from her participation in the Rainbow Group in Jerusalem of a dialogue session among Jews, 
Christians and Muslims called "Embarrassing Texts from My Tradition." 


Dr Anant Rambachan (Hindu, USA) corrected the misperception that the Hindu tradition holds many 
absolute truths. He clarified that there is only one truth, but multiple ways of seeing that truth. In doing 
so, he made the point that misperceptions can often effect or damage one group's participation in 
interreligious dialogue. There is need for dialogue groups to provide space for participants to describe 
and clarify their beliefs and experiences. 


Dr Rita Gross (Buddhist, USA) pointed to the reality of religious diversity, stressing the ways in which 
we often mistake the relative for the absolute. She made a clear distinction between absolute truth 
claims and exclusive truth claims, and suggested that the former can and need to be brought to the 
dialogue table without being exclusivist. 


Finally, Rev Henk Leegte spoke about the Dutch context, where problems are occurring between the 
non-religious and the religious as integration of the Muslim minority becomes increasingly difficult. He 
noted that from his own perspective, it is not religious plurality that is feared, but religion itself. 


The third day and final Ecumenical Conversation highlighted education. Parenting and scholastic 
education were mentioned, as were programs for new arrivals and second-generation immigrants. 
Overall it was stressed that students need to be exposed to a breadth of information that will increase 
their understanding of other religions and prepare them for living in a religiously plural world. 


Much emphasis was placed on consideration of the secular context, highlighting the recent cartoon 
controversy. Two of the Muslim guests spoke at the end of the session, pointing to the urgent need for 
dialogue, in light of this cartoon controversy. How can we find common ground in the struggle against 
extremism? How can people of faith unite across religious lines to quell violence, even when it is 
coming out of their own communities? 


The Ecumenical Conversations recommended the WCC to further explore various models for 
interreligious dialogue and the contexts in which they are effective. In these they shouid develop 
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resources for Christian faith formation in a pluralistic world and create a formal theological basis that 
links interreligious dialogue and mission, lifting up the voices and leadership of women and youth. 


In the report on the Ecumenical Conversations | have quoted from the record on the Session 
“Religious Plurality is embraced and feared” and thank the rapporteur Ms. Kathryn Lohre. 


A poem by one of the resource persons, Rev. Irja Askola gives another taste to interfaith relations. 


Another feature of the Assembly was the workshops or mutirdo, a Brazilian word meaning a meeting 
place and opportunity to work together for a common purpose. There were quite a few presentations 
and ensuing conversations among participants on topics related to religious plurality and relations 
between people of different faiths. We present some of the issues in this issue of Current Dialogue. 


Some of the learnings from these workshops prompted additional questions meriting our attention. 

They could be formulated in the following way: 

e How do we engage with fundamentalists? 

e How do we consider the effect of the ecumenical response to the Palestine/Israel conflict on 
Christian-Jewish relations? 

e How can we promote interreligious education and conceptualise resources for interfaith learning 
that are not necessarily solely Christian? 

e How can we create a platform for educators to enhance multicultural and multi-religious 
understanding? 


Christy Lohr provides a personal reflection and overview on the interfaith dimension at the Assembly 
from Hartford Seminary. 


Back home from the Assembly, we began the last preparations for the common study project of the 
office and the Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue (PCID). The topic is “Conversion as an 
issue in interreligious relations” and the first meeting, a multifaith colloquium took place in Lariano 
outside Rome in mid-May. 


The joint process is divided into three facets, beginning with 

An interreligious Reflection on Conversion: Assessing the Reality 

The colloquium involved people of different faiths, Jews, Muslims, Hindus, Buddhists and 
representatives of indigenous and traditional religions. It provided space to share experiences, 
grievances, and concerns regarding proselytism and conversion in relations with Christians. But the 
colloquium also addressed fears of people wanting to become Christians but living in countries where 
another religion is dominating the religious landscape. 


The second phase is to be A Christian Reflection on Conversion, which is to be a theological 
consultation of Christians of different confessions, Pentecostals and Evangelicals included, on the 
issue of proselytism and conversion. We hope to discuss how to live and witness in a religiously plural 
world. 


The aim of the final phase, entitled Seeking Agreement: Towards a Code of Conduct on Religious 
Conversions, will be to formulate a Code of Conduct, which attempts to respond to the multifaith 
reality and the theological concerns explored. 


The meeting in Lariano was rich and challenging and encouraged us to continue on a topic that 
although controversial demands our full attention. We publish here the report from Lariano. 
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Finally, this is the time to thank former colleague, Dr. Tarek Mitri, who resigned from his post as 
Program Executive at the beginning of this year. Tarek Mitri has been appointed Minister of Culture in 
the Lebanon, his home country. Tarek has been a pillar of strength in Christian-Muslim relations and 
has brought considerable insight to the WCC on this topic, as well as greatly benefiting from his 
political analysis. Staff in the Office on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue thank Tarek for many 
years of co-operation and congratulate him and his country. 


Hans Ucko 


Dr Tarek Mitri 
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Christian Identity and Religious Plurality 


Rt. Rev. Rowan Williams, Archbishop of Canterbury 


If someone says to you ‘Identify yourself!’ you 
will probably answer first by giving your name — 
then perhaps describing the work you do, the 
place you come from, the relations in which 
you stand. In many cultures, you would give 
the name of your parents or your extended 
family. To speak about ‘identity’, then, is to 
speak about how we establish our place in the 
language and the world of those around us: 
names are there to be used, to be spoken to 
us, not just by us; work is how we join in the 
human process’ of transforming our 
environment; and who we are becomes Clear to 
those around when we put ourselves in a map 
of relationships. Before we start thinking about 
what is essential to Christian identity in the 
abstract, it may help us just for a moment to 
stay with this element of simply putting 
ourselves on the map. 


So in these terms how do we as Christians 
answer the challenge to identify ourselves? 
We carry the name of Christ. We are the 
people who are known for their loyalty to, their 
affiliation with, the historical person who was 
given the title of ‘anointed monarch’ by his 


followers — Jesus, the Jew of Nazareth. Every, 


time we say ‘Christian’, we take for granted a 
story and a place in history, the story and place 
of those people with whom God made an 
alliance in the distant past, the people whom 
he called so that in their life together he might 
show his glory. We are already in the realm of 
work and relations. We are involved with that 
history of God’s covenant. As those who are 
loyal to an ‘anointed monarch’ in the Jewish 
tradition, our lives are supposed to be living 
testimony to the faithfulness of God to his 
commitments. There is no way of spelling out 
our identity that does not get us involved in this 
story and this context. Explaining the very 
word ‘Christ’ means explaining what it is to be 
a people who exist because God has promised 
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to be with them and whom God _ has 
commanded to show what he is like. 


And to say that we are now under the authority 
of an anointed monarch whose life on earth 
was two millennia ago is also to say at once 
something about that ‘monarch’. His life and 
presence are not just a matter of record, of 
narrative. There are groups that identify 
themselves by their founders — Lutherans, 
Marxists — but the name Christians use of 
themselves is not like that because of what the 
title ‘Christ’ means. We do not look back to a 
founder; we look now, around, within, for a 
presence that has authority over our lives and 
is active today. And so we already imply the 
ways in which we_- shall be thinking 
theologically, doctrinally, about the story of the 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus. 


But as we go further, the identity we are 
sketching becomes fuller still. VVhat does the 
anointed king tell us to do and how does he 
give us power to do it? We are to reveal, like 
the Jewish people, that the God whose 
authority the king holds is a God of justice, 
impartial, universal, and a God who is free to 
forgive offences. But we are also to show who 
God is by the words our king tells us to address 
to God. We are to call him ‘Father’, to speak in 
intimate and bold words. Our identity is not just 
about relations with other human beings and 
our labours to shape those relationships 
according to justice and mercy. It is about our 
relation to God, and the ‘work’ of expressing 
that relation in our words and acts. In Greek, 
the word leitourgeia first meant work for the 
sake of the public good, before it came to 
mean the public service of God. Christian 
identity is ‘liturgical’ in both senses, the work of 
a people, a community, showing God to each 
other and to the world around them, in daily 
action and in worship. Our ‘liturgy’ is both the 
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adoration of God for God’s own sake and the 
service of a world distorted by pride and greed. 
It is expressed not only in passion for the 
human family, especially in the middle of 
poverty and violence, but in passion for the 
whole material world, which continues to suffer 
the violence involved in sustaining the comfort 
of a prosperous human minority at the cost of 
our common resources. 


‘Identify yourself!’ says the world to the 
Christian; and the Christian says (as the 
martyrs of the first centuries said), ‘We are the 
servants of a monarch, the monarch of a nation 
set free by God’s special action to show his 
love and strength in their life together, a 
monarch whose authority belongs to the 
present and the future as much as the past. 
We are witnesses to the consistency of a God 
who cannot be turned aside from his purpose 
by any created power, or by any failure or 
betrayal on our part. We are more than 
servants or witnesses, because we are 
enabled to speak as if we were, like our king, 
free to be intimate with God; God has stepped 
across the distance between ourselves and 
heaven, and has brought us close to him. 
When we speak directly to God, we speak in a 
voice God himself has given us to use.’ 


So, as Christians spell out, bit by bit, what is 
the meaning of the name they use of 
themselves, they put themselves on the map of 
human history. Before they start analysing the 
doctrines that are necessary for this identity to 
be talked about and communicated abstractly, 
they speak of themselves as belonging in this 
story and this set of possibilities. Creed and 
structure flow from this. And it can be put most 
forcefully, even shockingly, if we say that 
Christians identify themselves not only as 
servants of the anointed king but as Christ. 
Their place in the world is his place. By 
allowing themselves to be caught up into his 
witness and doing what his authority makes 
possible for them, in work and worship, they 
stand where he _ stands. The Christian 
Scriptures say that believers bear the name of 
Christ, that this name is written on their 


foreheads, that their life together is a material 
‘body’ for the anointed king on earth. 


Christian identity is to belong in a place that 
Jesus defines for us. By living in that place, we 
come in some degree to share his identity, to 
bear his name and to be in the same 
relationships he has with God and with the 
world. Forget ‘Christianity for a moment — 
Christianity as a system of ideas competing 
with others in the market: concentrate on the 
place in the world that is the place of Jesus the 
anointed, and what it is that becomes possible 
in that place. 


There is a difference between seeing the world 
as basically a territory where systems compete, 
where groups with different allegiances live at 
each others expense, where rivalry is 
inescapable, and seeing the world as a territory 
where being in a particular place makes it 
possible for you to see, to say and to do certain 
things that aren’t possible elsewhere. The 
claim of Christian belief is not first and foremost 
that it offers the only accurate system of 
thought, as against all other competitors; it is 
that, by standing in the place of Christ, it is 
possible to live in such intimacy with God that 
no fear or failure can ever break God’s 
commitment to us, and to live in such a degree 
of mutual gift and understanding that no human 
conflict or division need bring us_ to 
uncontrollable violence and mutual damage. 
From here, you can see what you need to see 
to be at peace with God and with God’s 
creation; and also what you need to be at 
peace with yourself, acknowledging your need 
of mercy and re-creation. 


This perspective assumes from the beginning 
that we live in a world of plural perspectives, 
and that there is no ‘view from nowhere’, as 
philosophers sometimes express the claim to 
absolute knowledge. To be a Christian is not 
to lay claim to absolute knowledge, but to lay 
claim to the perspective that will transform our 
most deeply rooted hurts and fears and so 
change the world at the most important level. It 
is a perspective that depends on being where 
Jesus is, under his authority, sharing the 
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‘breath’ of his life, seeing what he sees — God 
as Abba, Father, a God completely committed 
to the people in whose life he seeks to 
reproduce his own life. 


In what sense is this an exclusive claim? In 
one way, it can be nothing except exclusive. 
There is no Christian identity that does not 
begin from this place. Try to reconstruct the 
‘identity’ from principles, ideals or whatever, 
and you end up with something that is very 
different from the scriptural account of being ‘in 
Christ’. And because being in Christ is bound 
up with one and only one particular history — 
that of Jewish faith and of the man from 
Nazareth — it is simply not clear what it would 
mean to say that this perspective could in 
principle be gained by any person anywhere 
with any sort of commitments. Yet in another 
sense exclusivism is impossible here, certainly 
the exclusivism of a system of ideas and 
conclusions that someone claims to be final 
and absolute. The place of Jesus is open to all 
who want to see what Christians see and to 
become what Christians are becoming. And no 
Christian believer has in his or her possession 
some kind of map of where exactly the 
boundaries of that place are to be fixed, or a 
key to lock others out or in. 


In the nature of the case, the Christian does 
not see what can be seen from. other 
perspectives. He or she would be foolish to 
say that nothing can be seen or that every 
other perspective distorts everything so badly 
that there can be no real truth told. If | say that 
only in this place are hurts. fully healed, sins 
forgiven, adoption into God’s intimate presence 
promised, that assumes that adoption and 
forgiveness are to be desired above all other 
things. Not every perspective has that at the 
centre. What | want to say about those other 
views is not that they are in error but that they 
leave out what matters most in human struggle; 
yet | know that this will never be obvious to 
those others, and we can only come together, 
we can only introduce others into our 
perspective, in the light of the kind of shared 
labour and shared hope that brings into central 
focus what | believe to be most significant for 


humanity. And meanwhile that sharing will also 
tell me that there may be things — perhaps of 
less ultimate importance, yet enormously 
significant — that my perspective has not taught 
me to see or to value. 


What does this mean for the actual, on-the- 
ground experience of living alongside the 
plurality of religious Communities — and non- 
religious ones too — that we cannot escape or 
ignore in our world? | believe that our 
emphasis should not be on possessing a 
system in which all questions are answered, 
but precisely on witness to the place and the 
identity that we have been invited to live in. 
We are to show what we see, to reproduce the 
life of God as it has been delivered to us by the 
anointed. And it seems from what we have 
already been saying that at the heart of this 
witness must be faithful commitment. Christian 
identity is a faithful identity, an identity marked 
by consistently being with both God and God’s 
world. We must be faithful to God, in prayer 
and liturgy, we must simply stand again and 
again where Jesus is, saying, ‘Abba’. When 
Christians pray the Eucharistic prayer, they 
take the place of Jesus, both as he prays to the 
Father and as he offers welcome to the world 
at his table. The Eucharist is the celebration of 
the God who keeps promises and whose 
hospitality is always to be trusted. But this 
already tells us that we have to be committed 
to those around us, whatever their perspective. 
Their need, their hope, their search for healing 
at the depth of their humanity is something with 
which we must, aS we say in English, ‘keep 
faith’. That is to say, we must be there to 
accompany this searching, asking critical 
questions with those of other faiths, sometimes 
asking critical questions of them also. As we 
seek transformation together, it may be by 
God's gift that others may find their way to see 
what we see and to know what is possible for 
us. 


But what of their own beliefs, their own 
‘places’? Sometimes when we look at our 
neighbours of other traditions, it can be as if we 
see in their eyes a reflection of what we see; 
they do not have the words we have, but 
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something is deeply recognisable. The 
language of ‘anonymous Christianity’ is now 
not much in fashion — and it had all kinds of 
problems about it. Yet who that has been 
involved in dialogue with other faiths has not 
had the sense of an echo, a reflection, of the 
kind of life Christians seek to live? St Paul 
says that God did not leave himself without 
witnesses in the ages before the Messiah; in 
those places where that name is not named, 
God may yet give himself to be seen. Because 
we do not live there, we cannot easily analyse 
let alone control how this may be. And to 
acknowledge this is not at all to say that what 
happens in the history of Israel and Jesus is 
relative, one way among others. This, we say, 
is the path to forgiveness and adoption. But 
when others appear to have arrived at a place 
where forgiveness and adoption are sensed 
and valued, even when these things are not 
directly spoken of in the language of another 
faith’s mainstream reflection, are we to say that 
God has not found a path for himself? 


And when we face radically different notions, 
strange and complex accounts of a perspective 
not our own, our questions must be not ‘How 
do we convict them of error? How do we win 
the competition of ideas?’ but, ‘What do they 
actually see? and can what they see be a part 
of the world that | see?’ These are questions 
that can be answered only by faithfulness — 
that is, by staying with the other. Our calling to 
faithfulness, remember, is an aspect of our own 
identity and _ integrity. To work patiently 
alongside people of other faiths is not an option 
invented by modern liberals who seek to 
relativise the radical singleness of Jesus Christ 
and what was made possible through him. It is 
a necessary part of being where he is; it is a 
dimension of ‘liturgy’, staying before the 
presence of God and the presence of God’s 
creation (human and non-human) in prayer and 
love. If we are truly learning how to be in that 
relation with God and the world in which Jesus 
of Nazareth stood, we shall not turn away from 
those who see from another place. And any 
claim or belief that we see more or more 
deeply is always rightly going to be tested in 
those encounters where we find ourselves 


working for a vision of human flourishing and 
justice in the company of those who do not 
start where we have started. 


But the call to faithfulness has some more 
precise implications as well. In a_ situation 
where Christians are historically a majority, 
faithfulness to the other means solidarity with 
them, the imperative of defending them and 
standing with them in times of harassment or 
violence. In a majority Christian culture, the 
Christian may find himself or herself assisting 
the non-Christian community or communities to 
find a public voice. In the UK, this has been a 
matter largely of developing interfaith forums, 
working with other communities over issues 
around migration and asylum and common 
concerns about international justice, about 
poverty or environmental degradation, arguing 
that other faiths should have a share in the 
partnership between the state and the Church 
in education, and, not least, continuing to build 
alliances against anti-semitism. The pattern is 
not dissimilar elsewhere in Europe. There is a 
proper element of Christian self-examination 
involved here as Christians recognise the 
extent to which their societies have not been 
hospitable or just to the other. 


However, the question also arises of what 
faithfulness means in a majority non-Christian 
culture; and this is less straightforward. For a 
variety of reasons, some based on fact and 
some on_ fantasy, many _ non-Christian 
majorities regard Christian presence as a 
threat, or at least as the sign of a particular 
geopolitical agenda (linked with the USA or the 
West in general) — despite the long history of 
Christian minorities in so many such contexts. 
One of the most problematic effects of recent 
international developments has been precisely 
to associate Christians in the Middle East or 
Pakistan, for example, with an alien and 
aggressive policy in the eyes of an easily 
manipulated majority. The suffering of 
Christian minorities as a result of this is 
something which all our churches and the 
whole of this Assembly need constantly to keep 
in focus. 
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Yet what is remarkable is the courage with 
which Christians continue — in Egypt, in 
Pakistan, in the Balkans, even in Iraq — to seek 
ways of continuing to work alongside non- 
Christian neighbours. This is not the climate of 
‘dialogue’ as it happens in the West or in the 
comfortable setting of international 
conferences; it is the painful making and 
remaking of trust in a deeply unsafe and 
complex environment. Only relatively rarely in 
such settings have Christians responded with 
counter-aggression or by absolute withdrawal. 
They continue to ask how they and those of 
other commitments can be citizens together. It 
is in this sort of context, | would say, that we 
most clearly see what it means to carry the 
cost of faithfulness, to occupy the place of 
Jesus and so to bear the stresses and 
sometimes the horrors of rejection and still to 
speak of sharing and hospitality. Here we see 
what it is to model a new humanity; and there 
is enough to suggest that such modelling can 
be contagious, can open up new possibilities 
for a whole culture. And this is not simply a 
question of patience in suffering. It also lays 
on Christians the task of speaking to those 
aspects of a non-Christian culture which are 
deeply problematic — where the environment is 
one in which human dignity, the status of 
women, the rule of law and similar priorities are 
not honoured as they should be. To witness in 
these things may lay Christians open to further 
attack or marginalisation, yet it remains part of 


that identity which we all seek to hold with 
integrity. Once again, where this happens, all 
of us need to find ways of making our solidarity 
real with believers in minority situations. 


The question of Christian identity in a world of 
plural perspectives and convictions cannot be 
answered in clichés about the tolerant co- 
existence of different opinions. It is rather that 
the nature of our conviction as Christians puts 
us irrevocably in a certain place, which is both 
promising and deeply risky, the place where we 
are Called to show utter commitment to the God 
who is revealed in Jesus and to all those to 
whom his invitation is addressed. Our very 
identity obliges us to active faithfulness of this 
double kind. We are not called to win 
competitions or arguments in favour of our 
‘product’ in some religious marketplace. If we 
are, in the words of Olivier Clement, to take our 
dialogue beyond the encounter of ideologies, 
we have to be ready to witness, in life and 
word, to what is made possible by being in the 
place of Jesus the anointed — ‘our reasons for 
living, for loving less badly and dying less 
badly’ (Clement, Anachroniques, p.307). 
‘Identify yourself!’ And we do so by giving 
prayerful thanks for our place and by living 
faithfully where God in Jesus has brought us to 
be, so that the world may see what is the depth 
and cost of God’s own fidelity to the world he 
has made. 





The Rt. Rev. Rowan Williams, Archbishop of Canterbury gave this address during the Plenary 
on Christian Identity at the 9" Assembly of the World Council of Churches. 
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Christian Identity and Religious Plurality 


A Response 


Anna May Chain 


My Place/My Identity 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Rowan 
Williams has stimulated us with many critical 
issues relating to Christian Identity and 
Religious Pluralism. | want to concentrate on 
one point and that is the place Jesus is in, and 
as followers of Jesus we are in, in relation to a 
loving and forgiving God and in relation to the 
world, both human and non-human. 


For a start | would like to begin by identifying 
myself as a Karen Baptist from Myanmar, a 
minority group among the Burmese Buddhists 
who form 92% of the population. Further. | 
would like to describe my place as a Karen 
Christian at a time of political chaos in our 
homeland, that is, in 1949. 


After the Japanese Occupation of Burma 
ended with the allied victory in 1945 we all 
thought that with Independence from the 
British, Burma could now build Pyi Daw Tha- 
Peaceful Nation. But our peaceful world again 
erupted into flames with the Karen Insurrection 
in 1949. The background for this conflict was 
the British colonial policy of “divide and rule” 
which had pitted the Buddhist Burmese against 
the ethnic minorities who were mainly 
Christians such as the Karens. As ethnic 
Karen Christians we suddenly became the 
enemy to our Burmese Buddhist neighbors. 
The Karens tried to find safety anywhere they 
could amidst cries of “Kill the Karens. Kill the 
Christians.”. When a mob met a person they 
asked, “Are you a Karen Christian?” A Yes 
most often led to death. 


In this life and death situation, our family 
desperately looked around for help. At this 
point, Moslem neighbors offered us sanctuary. 


My father and brothers were hidden in the 
mosque and | and other women were taken 
from one safe house to the next. These 
Moslems neighbors, at great risk to their lives, 
kept us hidden and fed us out of their meager 
food supply. Later, we were taken to prison for 
safety. 


Burmese Buddhist friends had been trying to 
get news of us. When it was against the law to 
help the enemy they forgot their own safety to 
demonstrate their solidarity with us by bringing 
food, medicine and clothes to the prison. 


From jail, Father Perrin, a French priest, came 
and took us to St. Joseph’s Convent. In those 
days, for the Baptists, the Catholics were 
outsiders. To get help from the Catholics was 
unimaginable for the Baptists. However, 
sisters and brothers warmly welcomed us, 
gave us a place to sleep and food to eat. 
Father Perrin, a French priest, tried to rescue 
both Karen Christians and Burmese Buddhists 
and said, “Stop this fighting!” On one of his 
mission of rescue, Father Perrin was killed. All 
of us who had been brought to a safe place 
through the love of this man forgot our 
differences for one day and joined together in 
mourning him. In times of conflict and war, the 
worst is brought out of us as well as the best. 


At this point in my life, the neighbors, Muslims, 
Buddhists and Catholics were in the place of 
Jesus to me. | was at my most vulnerable and 
weakest. They were my guard and shield. 
They were the risk takers and life givers. My 
Muslim and Buddhist neighbors may not know 
the name Jesus but | believe God had found a 
path for himself to them. 
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My Neighbors’ Place 

Next, | want to talk about “my neighbors’ 
place,” the place where they come from, their 
perspective on life today and in the future. 


When | say neighbors, | mean my close 
friends. There are six of us, all women who 
meet irregularly. We have been friends since 
we were in Grade One in a mission school. 
Two of us are Christians, three Buddhists and 
one Muslim. 


We have taken part in each other’s festivals 
and family rituals. Talking is an important 
activity in our get-togethers. As teenagers we 
talked about make up, clothes, movie stars, 
and boys. As young adults our interests were 
on college, work, husbands and children. 


Now as Senior Adults our talk turns more on 
serious subjects. All 6 of us are committed to 
empowering women. We find things in our 
religions that are liberating for women and 
others that oppresses us. For instance, in 
Theravada Buddhism as practiced in Myanmar, 
although the path to Enlightenment is open to 
all, women cannot be a Buddha unless she is 
reborn as a male. To be a son is to be valued. 
My friend Miriam, the Muslim, also finds some 
restrictions against women in Islam. As a 
Christian, | find the evangelical tradition 
prevalent in our country limiting the leadership 
and status of women in the churches. As 
women, although from different faith tradition, 
our common for women empowerment unite 
us. 


In another area, we do not agree but are 
learning from each other. Last June, one of us, 
Than Nwe, died unexpectedly in Phnom Penh, 
Cambodia. She was the first in our group to 
die. We thought we were invulnerable, special. 
But one of us, still relatively young, was dead. 
We five gathered in sorrow and remembrance. 


At one point | asked my Buddhist friends, “At 
Buddhist funerals, when the dead person 
leaves the house for the last time, the eldest 
son breaks a pot of water. What does it 
mean?” Tin Tin, who had lost her husband 
three years ago tried to explain, “For Buddhists 
it signifies that the person as we know him is 
no more. The stream of his life which had 
mixed and flowed with ours has ended. As the 
spilt water from the pot cannot be gathered 
together again, that person no longer can be 
the person he was.” Aye, another Buddhist 
added, “The person we know as Than Nwe no 
longer exists. Depending on her thoughts and 
deeds she will have another reincarnation.” 
Marjorie, the other Christian in the group 
asked, “Then there is no way we can meet 
each other after death?” “No, for us death is 
the end. So our life here together is so 
precious.” Marjorie said, “Last Christmas my 
eldest son died. This year my little 
granddaughter died. It would be unbearable 
for me as a Christian if we had no hope of a 
future.” As a Christian | respect my friends’ 
Spirituality, their commitment to live each day 
mindfully, to work to improve other peoples’ 
lives today and not wait for tomorrow. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Rowan 
Williams has said we should not turn away 
from those who see from another place, not 
ours. So | will continue to walk and talk 
together intimately with my friends. Our lives 
are intertwined. As | have learned from them 
to value living life today mindfully my 
conviction is that they will also learn from me 
about the lovingkindness, the forgiveness and 
mercy of God. God in loving relationship with 
us and in infinite love and compassion for us, 
may have a plan for us, my friends and |, to 
continue this walk even beyond death. 





Dr Anna May Chain is a theology professor and biblical scholar from Myanmar (Burma). 
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Christian Identity and Religious Plurality 
Response to the presentation of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
"Thoughts of a Protestant Missionary" 


Professor Dr Assaad Elias Kattan 


A missionary’s story... 


| am a missionary. My father was a missionary, 
as was my grandfather. | am a Protestant 
missionary. However, | could just as well be a 
Catholic or Orthodox missionary. Today it 
seems that the confession to which one 
belongs is of no great consequence. For in this 
third millennium which Christian confession is 
the most numerous will certainly be far less 
important than whether Christianity itself can 
actually set the pace (1). 


| am a missionary. My family is almost entirely 
made up of missionaries. One of my ancestors 
came to the Near East —where we all later lived 
— to preach the gospel to the Muslims there. 
Unfortunately — or perhaps fortunately — the 
Western missionaries had hardly any success 
with the Muslims. As a result my ancestors 
turned their attentions to the local Christians. 
Doubtless they meant well. They were full of 
enthusiasm, although at that time they did tend 
to identify the gospel with the form it had taken 
in their own culture. Many people in the Middle 
East today acknowledge that the missionaries 
have left an enduring legacy, in the form of 
education, freedom and democracy. My 
ancestors did mean well, so well that some of 
them even came to the opinion that only the 
local Christians could succeed in evangelizing 
Muslims, for they shared the same language 
and culture with them. For that to happen, 
however, the local churches had themselves to 
be reformed, for in the course of time the 
gospel had been replaced with many traditions. 
Particularly the fact that local Christians were 
attached to images of Jesus, Mary and the 
saints was considered by my ancestors to be a 
serious obstacle to persuading Muslims of the 
self-evident truth of Christianity (2). That is an 
approach which certainly no _ intelligent 


Protestant would have today, since the days of 
Protestant iconoclasm and Christian 
glorification of one’s own culture are long past. 
None the less, my ancestors did mean well. 
However, they ovelooked one thing: a 
considerable number of local Christians did in 
fact consent to be reformed, but few of them 
had any interest in making Muslims _ into 
Christians. Of course, their experience with the 
Muslims was not always milk and honey. And 
many of them, who in debates with the West 
are today attempting to idealize this history, are 
simply creating a myth that must be 
demythologized. None the less, despite 
tensions with the Muslims, despite occasional 
instances of persecution and massacres, the 
local Christians were content with their Muslim 
neighbours as they were. And_ these 
neighbours often visited them, not only to be 
able to have a secret drink of wine with them, 
but sometimes to pray together with them. 


| am a missionary. It is indisputable that our 
missionary activity has been of benefit to the 
local peoples of the Middle East, whether 
Christians, Muslims or Jews. We translated the 
Bible into Arabic, which resulted in a revival of 
Arabic language and literature. We established 
schools, universities and hospitals and thereby 
comunicated the values of the gospel through 
people who were inspired by God’s living 
Spirit. | have to admit, however, that the 
process of learning was mutual. On this subject 
| could tell you many things that | have heard 
from my father and grandfather, but | will limit 
myself to my personal experiences. As a 
missionary in the Middle East | have often 
come into contact with Arabic literature. An 
Arab Christian has written a beautiful novel in 
which he refers to a liturgical song that is sung 
in the Orthodox Church of the Byzantine Rite 
on Good Friday. In the song, Joseph of 
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Arimathea approaches Pilate to ask him for the 
body of Jesus, with non-biblical words, in which 
the dead Jesus is described as a foreigner... 


Give me the foreigner, 

Foreign as a foreigner from childhood 
Give me the foreigner, 

Killed as a foreigner, 

Give me the foreigner, 

| am amazed that he is held by death. 


What | find striking in this song is that Jesus is 
perceived as a foreigner, not only on the day of 
his death - as if all living people had rejected 
him, as if no alternative were left him but to find 
hospitality in the kingdom of the dead - but that 
he is also portrayed as a foreigner from his 
childhood on. Jesus’ foreignness was thus not 
dependant on his situation but was a 
permanent condition. | think that the reason 
why | remember this image is because being a 
missionary also means being “foreign”. We are 
foreign, we live in a foreign land, we are 
peerceived as foreigners. And the context to 
which we have to relate is also foreign. There 
will always be an element of foreignness 
remaining in us despite all our efforts to 
become part of this foreign world, to familiarize 
ourselves with it. Jesus, however, who in this 
song is presented as a foreigner, identifies not 
only with us missionaries, who in any case live 
in a foreign land, but also with those people 
whom we meet and who seem foreign to us, to 
whatever culture they may belong. 


| am a missionary, who — probably like many 
other missionaries — is constantly wondering 
what our Christian identity over against other 
religions means. What is the relationship 
between one’s own perspective and the 
perspective of others, one’s own position and 
the position of others, one’s own belief and the 
belief of others. And just like so many other 
missionaries, despite my full trust in the gospel, 


| have no clear answer, but have an inner 
feeling mainly of brokenness, interwoven with 
hundreds of questions, such as ‘Did Jesus 
reveal himself by concealing himself and did he 
conceal himself by revealing himself?’ | do 
know one thing, however. When people are 
baptized into the death of Jesus Christ, then 
they meet the Crucified One. We can draw a 
picture of this encounter in our imagination... 
Those baptized are taken to Golgotha. They 
seek Jesus of Nazareth, the Crucified One, in 
order to die his death. And what do they see 
there? On the cross Jesus of Nazareth is not 
alone. There are two other crosses, one on 
either side of him, two crosses with unknown 
faces. Everything happens very quickly - the 
bitter drink, the abandonment by God, the cry 
of dereliction. And then all three crosses are 
caught up into God’s silence, like in the Old 
Testament cloud that accompanied a foreign 
people through the desert, and was an 
anticipation of the light of the resurrection. 
Some missionaries have over the course of 
time have developed an ability to sense the 
power of God, which for a moment makes itself 
known, as at the cross, through silence... in 
our silence, in the silence of events that have 
not been significant enough to be mentioned in 
the history books, in the silence of our failing 
church institutions, in the silence that comes 
out of the foreignness of other religions. 


It is difficult for us Christians to define 
ourselves unambiguously. It seems to me, 
however, that the event of the cross, which we 
all confess, can put us in the position to include 
in our identity foreignness, brokenness, and 
silence. And when we reach that point a door 
can be opened for the others who are standing 
outside. Any attempt to determine a Christian 
identity must never skirt around OR must 
never avoid taking the way of the cross. 





Dr. Assaad Elias Kattan, from the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch and All the East, is 
Professor of Orthodox Theology at the "Center of Religious Studies" (CRS) of the University of 
Munster (Germany) since September 2005. His main fields of interest are Church History, 
Patristics, Hermeneutics Ecumenical and Interreligious Dialogue. His doctoral thesis was on 
the Biblical hermeneutics of St Maximus the Confessor. 
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Message of H.R.H Prince El Hassan bin Talal 


The Reverend Dr. Samuel Kobia, Honourable 
delegates, ladies and gentlemen, 


It is appropriate that | deliver my message of 
peace from Mount Nebo which houses the 
mosaic from the Church of St. Georges at 
Khirbat al-Mukhayyat on Mount Nebo where, 
an inscription in a mosaic, the first evidence of 
Arabic script in the mosaics of Jordan, was 
found with the same message: bisalameh 
meaning “in peace’. 


| had the privilege of accompanying his 
holiness Pope John Paul on his visit to the Holy 
Land, to this very site. And | thank you for 
inviting me to address this 9"° assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. | regret that | 
cannot be with you in person. Sadly | had 
already accepted an invitation to be in Brazil in 
the second half of March to deliver the 2006 
Aula Magna at the Candido Mendes University 
in Rio de Janeiro and, in my capacity as the 
moderator of the World Conference on 
Religions and Peace, | would like to pay my 
respects to you, the servants of your respective 
communities and to say, as a servant of the 
servants, that to participate in a special forum 
dedicated to reconciliation and understanding 
and indeed good governance of our shared 
resources — human, spiritual, aesthetic — is an 
extremely important recognition of shared 
universal consciousness and shared 
humanitarian values. 


No doubt the term “ecumenical” will be used 
numerous times over the course of the next 
few days. It is my humble opinion that it is a 
word that should be used in both senses of the 
meaning; there should not only be a concern 
for promoting the unity of churches, but also 
the unity of religions, and indeed in that 
context, the unity of values. 


In an address at Lambeth Palace some years 
ago, | had the opportunity under the rubric of 


Face to Face to meet and to greet, to remind 
the participants that Muslims and Christians 
believe in God, who created the world to whom 
they owe their lives. Muslims, Christians, and 
Jews believe in one God. The ethical and 
moral codes of our faiths centre on justice, 
equality, freedom, charity and faith in God. We 
believe, we believe as in the monotheistic 
faiths, that the “other” represents the core 
problem between our respective _ faiths. 
Problem in the sense of challenge; how do we 
comprehend each other? How do we develop 
understanding? The religious groupings tend 
not ask themselves why it is that the “other” 
thinks of us the way that he or she does. | 
would like to quote from Abdullah Al-Mamun 
Al-Suhrawardi’s compilation of the sayings of 
the Prophet Muhammad. The Suhrawardi Sufi 
lineage is that of my wife who was born in 
Calcutta and having just come from India 
myself, | would like to start by quoting the 
preface by Mahatma Ghandi. As you will see 
ladies and gentlemen, pluralism for my family is 
not a theoretical or academic exercise, but 
reality; we do believe in and respect and love 
the “other”. Ghandi says, “Il am a believer in all 
the great religions of the world. There will be 
no lasting peace in the world, unless we learn 
not merely to tolerate, but to respect the other 
faiths as our own. A reverent of the different 
sayings of the teachers of mankind is a step in 
the right direction of such mutual respect.” 


On the subject of neighbourliness, | would like 
to say that in this troubled world of 
misunderstanding of the “other” and the rise of 
what | call the hatred industry, it is worth 
remembering the sayings of the Prophet and | 
quote, “Do you love your creator? Love your 
fellow beings first. The best person in God’s 
site is the best among his friends and the best 
of neighbours near God is the best person in 
his own neighbourhood.” 
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In developing a Code of Conduct for 
understanding between faiths, over 25 years of 
promoting the noble art of conservation, | 
would like to conclude with the following 
suggestions: the need to emphasize the 
association between theology and practicality, 
to begin with our commonalities, to take into 
account the Enlightenment tradition, to 
embrace the principle of ‘no coercion’, but most 
of all to uphold the right to proclaim one’s own 
religion. Of course in terms of youth, | would 
like to address the importance of reconsidering 
the content of education, of ensuring a free 
flow of information, of being courageous in 
looking afresh at firstly our own, and secondly 
each other's texts, heritage, and history. Can 
we ladies and _ gentlemen, distinguished 
delegates; develop a framework, a civilized 
framework for disagreement? Can we accept 
that certitude divides, that diversity unifies, that 
accepting responsibility for words and actions 
at all levels is the template by which we 
celebrate and promote the respect for the 
other? Can we recognize the political and 
economic dimensions of interfaith dialogue? 


| recall working with Cardinal Evaristo Arentz of 
Sao Paulo on the subject of street children, and 
| think that issues relating to the dispossessed 
and the poor of the world are issues that need 
to be discussed with placing emphasis on 
anthropolicy, on policies where people are at 
the centre of our thoughts and our deeds. 


In referring to the work of the World Council of 
Churches, | would pay tribute to Christian 
teaching. “Peace iS a_ divine’ and 
incomprehensible gift that touches the soul, 
heart and mind of the individual believer. Once 
it reigns in the heart, it changes human 
behaviour, ultimately eliminating greed and 
selfishness.” Yet | would like to point out in 
legal terms that though we have a law of war, 
we have not yet developed a law of peace. | 
have called, along with twenty-six nationalities 
starting in 1988 in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations for a Humanitarian Order. | am 
delighted that the Committee of the Red Cross 
has produced customary, _ international 
humanitarian law, possibly a building block 
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towards a law of peace. But | would like to 
suggest that today, we are not interested in 
“What causes wars, and what causes fighting 
among you?” and | am quoting from the Bible 
of St.James, “Is it not your passions...? You 
desire and do not have; so you kill.” 


| hope that the conference can address issues 
of haves and have-nots, can legitimate the 
aspirations of human beings within the context 
of a code of ethics and a code of conduct. | 
would like to suggest that working for a law of 
peace is more admirable than continuing to 
work against the aberrations and the ugliness 
that exist in the context of racial discrimination, 
xenophobia, Semeticophobia, Islamophobia — 
issues that we have discussed in the context of 
several international meetings. Yet today 
polarities between monopolisers of the truth, 
privatisers of religion, privatisers of war, seem 
do distance us from one of the main messages 
of Christianity, and indeed of the community of 
faiths. The message that peaceful co- 
existence among peoples should be paramount 
is made clear in several references of esteem 
in the gospel of Matthew which is presented as 
the actual words of God in the person of Jesus 
Christ. During the Sermon on the Mount, 
Jesus instructed his followers with words such 
as these: “Blessed are the meek for they shall 
inherit the earth.” | come to the conclusion, 
working as | do with commissions. on 
governance and recommendations made to the 
United Nations for re-focusing the mission of 
multilateralism, of us all, of humanity, that 
issues such as 600 million children below the 
poverty line in the context of West and South 
Asia alone are not given adequate attention. 
Our West Asian region requires over 35 million 
job opportunities in the next 10 years. Not 
providing these opportunities are handing the 
meek, if | may, to the machinations and the 
manipulations of extremist organizations that 
recognize in populace terms the importance of 
the disenfranchised, that recognise that the 
disenfranchised can be recruited in heightening 
their awareness of the negative conditions of 
their lives to a point of militancy and violence. 
And | would like to suggest that the time has 
come for the silenced majority to be motivated 
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in the context of promoting the public good, 
regional commons and global commons. The 
importance of peace for the individual is 
emphasized in the Torah for example. Psalm 
34 advises that the way to a long life and 
happiness is to “Strive for peace with all your 
heart.” | would also add that in terms of the 
Noachide Laws, the importance for society of 
peace prevailing is implicit. These laws include 
prohibitions against theft and murder, and the 
exhortation to “set up courts and bring 
offenders to justice.” 


| would like to invite your attention to the times 
we live, times of crisis, and in times of crisis as 
in war, the Torah urges leaders to act 
mercifully and to make a final effort to avoid 
conflict: “When approaching a town to attack it, 
first offer them peace’. 


Where does this place our call for a Law of 
Peace? Where does it place the Swedish 
proposal for fundamental rights of humanity? 
The Canadian and Norwegian proposals for 
Human Security? Our call, in the context of the 
Commission for Human Rights, for a Racial 
Equality Index? 


Sometimes | must confess my frustration at 
feeling that one can speak of a world order in 
terms of technology, in terms of investment, in 
terms of security, but where is soft and human 
security in this scheme of things? 


One of my most recent efforts in trying to 
communicate what | believe to be the true 
message of Islam is a conversation with a 
Jewish Italian friend, Alain Elkann. We 
produced together a book To Be A Muslim. He 
has had similar conversations with Rabbi Rene 
Sirat and with representatives of the Holy See. 
’m aware of similar conversations between 
Buddhists and Hindus. And | wonder whether 
a roundtable conversation could not be held to 
emphasize once again the importance of 
producing an analytical concordance of human 
values that we share to develop a partnership 
in our common humanity! 


Islam places a high value on social harmony; 
even its name, which signifies submission to 
the will of God, is derived from the Arabic word 
for ‘peace,’ salaam. When Muslims meet, they 
greet each other with the words salaam 
‘alaykum, ‘peace be upon you.’ The God of 
Islam is rabb al-‘alamin, the ‘God of the worlds’, 
and not only the God of the Muslims. The 
home of peace to which we aspire is referred to 
in the Qur'an when we speak of the hereafter in 
verse 10: “And the angels shall enter unto them 
from every gate [saying]: “Peace be unto you 
for that you have persevered in patience! 
Excellent indeed is the final home!” 


So the element of enduring harmony, the 
element of patience in the face of adversity is 
so important if we are to speak of revisiting a 
code of conduct and a code of behaviour 
based in our shared morality. 


We Muslims regard Abraham as the father of 
the believers and the first Muslim. We regard 
the call of the Abrahamic code as a call for 
harmony between the monotheistic faiths. But 
Muslims who abhor’ controversy and 
confrontation have, unfortunately, been forced 
into a situation of confrontation over issues of 
today’s wealth, questions of oil and energy, 
questions of real estate. You recall that the 
Versailles conference at the end of World War | 
was a conference that repartitioned our world. 
World War Il ended with Yalta and the creation 
of the United Nations and the creation of the 
Bretton Woods institutions. 


Is it not time that we consider that was has 
often been referred to as the ‘Cold War is nota 
cold war at all, but a proxy war? Is it not time 
that multilateralism was ethically revived by a 
new conference which brings a greater alliance 
between academics, between men of faith, 
between men and women who are prepared to 
put their actions where their words are in 
calling for a new, multinational peace corps? 


| would like to see a new international initiative 
that emphasizes the importance of calling for a 
law of peace, a charter which can promulgate 
minority rights, emphasize the rights’ of 
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protected peoples within complex religions and 
within cultural autonomies. | would like to see 
an approach which, in short, brings this 
troubled region a step further away from the 
impending Balkanization, ethnic and sectarian 
in-fighting, and rather offers a concept of 
humanitarian pluralism. 


So | ask you, is the essence of our beliefs not 
the same? To draw once more from the Bible, 
is it not time that we overcome our own story of 
Babel to create a new, common language that 
includes salaam, shalom, and peace? We 
have 167 satellite frequencies in our part of the 
world that seem to me to be producing info- 
tainment and info-terror, but where is the info- 
humanity? 


We shall be hosting in Jordan the World 
Congress of Middle East Studies in June of this 
year. | hope that it will not only be a gathering 
of scholars congratulating each other on their 
respective scholarship, but also a meeting 
where natural alliances develop between 
scholarship, the media, civil society and 
governments. We need those script writers to 
address the subject of harmony yesterday. 


| thank Professor Khalidi from Jerusalem for his 
study The Muslim Jesus which traces an 
intense reverence and devotion and love for 
Jesus that has characterized Islamic thought 
for more than a thousand years. | would like to 
emphasize to you the importance of the 
‘encuentro between the Mediterra, the 
Mediterranean, the Terra Media, the Iberian 
Peninsula and Latin America. | think that this 


encounter which | hope to address in a 
production on television in the near future in 
the context of paying tribute to my monodies, to 
lbn Khaldun, to Avi Rose and Avi Cenna, can 
bring together our shared cultural roots and 
perceptions. 


Despite our ever-increasing interconnected- 
ness, communities around the globe remain ill- 
informed about each other. As | see it, a clear 
knowledge of the other is essential; trust and 
mutual security can only be built on a clearly 
non-violent morality combined with a personal 
certainty that basic agreements are shared with 
one another. 


Dialogue between adherents of the faiths must 
involve engagement at the level of people; and 
the role of dialogue and conversation in peace- 
making within and between countries and 
communities is not really about religions talking 
to one another, it is about the adherents of 
religions, the 3,000 people involved in this 
conference, for example, talking to one 
another. | think you will agree that discussion 
at this level will breed the kind of understanding 
necessary to affect the attitudes of generations 
to come. 


| would like to thank you for giving me this 
opportunity to suggest a few practical thoughts, 
| hope, in the direction of a partnership in our 
common humanity. We need to act yesterday 
if our silent, or silenced majority, is to express 
its voice in making the 21* century a century of 
peace for all peoples. 


Thank you ladies and gentlemen. 





His Royal Highness Prince El Hassan bin Talal is the author of several books and is actively 
involved in a number of institutes and committees in Jordan and around the world. He is 
currently President and Patron of the Arab Thought Forum, President of the Club of Rome, and 
Moderator of the World Conference of Religions for Peace. He is also a founding member and 


President of the Parliament of Cultures. 
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Message to the Assembly 


Greetings 


Deborah Weissman 


It is indeed an honor for me to be greeting this 
most impressive assemblage, as a Jew and as 
an Israeli. | have the privilege of serving on the 
Executive of the Inter-religious Coordinating 
Council in Israel, which is also the Israeli 
chapter of the World Conference of Religions 
for Peace. 


| have attended many other WCC functions 
over the past 18 years, but this is the largest, 
most diverse and exciting. 


What a thrill and a privilege to be living in a 
time when people of many different traditions 
can work together as partners in the quest for 
peace, justice, human rights, an end to racism 
and oppression. | am grateful to the WCC for 
having given me this opportunity to be part of 
your deliberations. Very soon, | will have to 
leave the conference for a day, in order to be 
able to celebrate the Sabbath, the Shabbat, 
with the local Jewish community. 
Coincidentally, tomorrow's weekly Torah 
Portion is "Yitro," or "Jethro," from the Book of 
Exodus, chapters 18 through 20. Jethro, 
Moses' father-in-law and intimate advisor, was 
a Midianite priest. This kind of ancient interfaith 
cooperation was foreshadowed earlier in 
Exodus by the life-saving deeds of the 
midwives and Pharaoh's daughter. 


Unfortunately, because | will not be here 
tomorrow, | will not be able to participate in the 
very important session on “Overcoming 
Violence." This is a crucial challenge for all of 
us but particularly for my region of the world, 
the troubled and volatile Middle East. The 
common wisdom is that religion is a factor that 
fans the flames of hatred and violence. But for 
many of us, religion can also be a positive 
factor, promoting peaceful dialogue. As we 


have seen in the WCC's interfaith initiative 
called "Thinking Together," under’ the 
leadership of Hans Ucko, our religious cultures 
may indeed contain potentially problematic 
texts and traditions, but they also contain tools 
for alternate interpretations of those texts, as 
well as spiritual and cultural resources for 
developing a more positive approach to the 
Other. For example, we in the Inter-religious 
Coordinating Council in Israel have, for the 
past three years, sponsored a dialogue among 
rabbis, imams and priests called Kedem, a 
Hebrew acronym for "Voices of Religious 
Reconciliation." Those voices sometimes seem 
to be drowned out by the extremists in all of our 
communities, but they do exist and must be 
supported and strengthened. 


You have, in the theme chosen for your 
assembly, called upon God, in His grace, to 
transform the world. | would like to conclude 
with a Jewish contribution to this discussion. 
When human beings discover cures _ for 
diseases, develop medicine, science, 
technology, preserve our environment, we are 
partners with God in Creation. When we study 
and interpret sacred texts, write new 
commentaries, apply the insights of those texts 
to changing situations, we are partners with 
God in Revelation. And when we engage in 
Tikkun Olam, literally "mending" or "fixing" or 
perhaps transforming the world, through our 
striving for peace, justice, human life and 
dignity, we are partners with God in 
Redemption. 


For Jews, the opportunity for contemplating 
these challenges, resolving to undertake them 
and anticipating what a transformed world 
might be like, is the Sabbath. | will leave you 
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with the traditional Jewish greeting of Sabbath peace, "Shabbat Shalom." 





Dr Deborah Weissman, a “guest” at the Assembly, is a Jewish scholar. She is a faculty 
member of the Mandel Leadership Institute, Jerusalem, Israel and an executive committee 
member of the Inter-religious Co-ordinating Council in Israel. She is a participant of the WCC 
“Thinking Together” process. 
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by Robert Traer 


The Davies Group, 2006 
ISBN-13: 978-1-888570-89-2 
ISBN-10: 1-888570-89-X 


E-mail daviesgroup@msn.com 
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Reinhold Bernhardt 


TVZ Theologischer Verlag Zurich AG, 2005 
ISBN-10: 3-290-17391-7 
ISBN-13: 978-2-390-17391-3 
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Message to the Assembly 


Katsunori Yamanoi 


Chairman, Board of Directors, Rissho Kosei-kai 


On behalf of Rissho Kosei-kai, | would like to 
express my _ profound gratitude for this 
opportunity to participate in the Ninth WCC 
Assembly. | would also like to express my deep 
respect for the WCC, which has made a great 
contribution to harmony among different 
churches and interreligious dialogue for more 
than half a century. 


Rissho Kosei-kai has sent representatives to 
every WCC Assembly since the Sixth WCC 
Assembly was convened in Vancouver, 
Canada. And since 1985, Rissho Kosei-kai has 
continued dialogue with the WCC through its 
liaison office in Geneva, Switzerland. Rissho 
Kosei-kai is also the parent organization of the 
Niwano Peace Foundation, which in 1986 
awarded the Fourth Niwano Peace Prize to Dr. 
Phillip A. Potter, the former WCC General 
Secretary. Long before then, in 1969, Nikkyo 
Niwano, Founder of Rissho Kosei-kai, met with 
then WCC General Secretary Eugene Carson 
Blake at WCC Headquarters in Switzerland. 
Their exchange of ideas formed a_ bond 
transcending their differences of faith. 


Rissho Kosei-kai is a lay Buddhist organization 
aiming to live life according to the True Dharma 
revealed by Shakyamuni. We continue to grow 
Spiritually confirming and reconfirming the 
essence of what Shakyamuni wanted to 
convey to us. 


This year, Rissho Kosei-kai will reach a turning 
point as we observe the 100" Anniversary of 
the birth of Founder Nikkyo Niwano. In life, 
Founder Niwano’s goal was the realization of 
peace through interreligious dialogue and 
cooperation, and so he worked tirelessly to 
establish and develop WCRP, the World 
Conference of Religions for Peace. The basis 


of his work was the “One Vehicle” spirit, that is, 
“Since by nature all human beings are riding 
together on the same vehicle, we should be 
broad-minded, respect one another, and 
cooperate with each other.” Today, as | 
participate in this Ninth General Assembly, | 
once again realize that the world all of you in 
the WCC are striving toward is the same for me 
as a Buddhist. 


The WCC has proclaimed the first decade of 
the twenty-first century to be “The Decade to 
Overcome Violence.” Truly, this is a timely 
appeal. At present, war and acts of terrorism 
continue unabated in our world. People’s 
hearts are swelling with suspicion, antagonism, 
and misunderstanding. We religious people 
cannot afford to overlook this. 


Shakyamuni showed us the True Way when he 
said, “Truly, malice cannot be extinguished with 
malice. Only through compassion can it be 
extinguished.” And Dr. Martin Luther King said 
that, “Returning violence with violence 
increases violence, and only makes a dark, 
starless night that much darker. Darkness 
cannot be chased away with darkness. Only 
light can do that. Hatred is not dispelled by 
hatred. Only love can do that.” Compassion 
and love are all we can rely upon to overcome 
violence. 


| understand that the world of compassion, the 
world of love for which we strive, cannot be 
realized in a day and a night. Nevertheless, | 
believe that if religious leaders can have 
sincere dialogue and cooperate with each 
other, then step by step society, and the world, 
will have peace. This belief is etched in my 
heart, and my hope is that from now on, | will 
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strive in that direction, hand in hand with all of 
the members of the WCC. 


By the way, in August of this year, the Eighth 
Assembly of WCRP will be convened in Kyoto, 
Japan. The host of this Assembly is Nichiko 
Niwano, President of Rissho Kosei-kai. This 
will be WCRP’s first Assembly of the twenty- 
first century, and | sincerely hope, from the 
bottom of my heart, that many members of the 


WCC will be able to cooperate with and 
participate in the Assembly so that it will be 
even more productive. 


| would like to conclude my address today with 
my earnest prayer that the results of this Ninth 
WCC Assembly will become a chapter of 
brightly shining hope in world history and be an 
inspiration showing humanity how to live. 





Rev Katsunori Yamanoi, a “guest” at the Assembly, is Chairperson of the Board of Directors, 
and will represent President Nichiko Niwano, the President of Rissho Kosei-kai (RKK) a lay 


Buddhist organization based in Japan. 
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Message to the Assembly 


Greetings 


Francisco de Assis da Silva 


Belonging to _ different Religions, Faith 
Traditions and Inter-Religious Initiatives, we 
express our joy in congregating with brothers 
and sisters from the WCC and its Christian 
denominations, in a spirit of faith, love and 
hope, as experienced in the multiple forms it 
has taken throughout the history of humanity. 
Our voices will join together in a plural and 
united hymn of thanksgiving to the God of all 
names, times and places, for this great 
moment of meeting and fraternity. 


We rejoice with all our hearts at the openness 
revealed by the WCC regarding the importance 
of Inter-religious dialogue, in particular at this 
time in human history full of conflicts and 
challenges. We respond to this reality with all 
our faith and hope. Fully aware of our limits, we 
are comforted by the certainty that history is 
the only thing preventing true dialogue from 
overcoming the distances that have grown 
between us. We wish to be part of the spirit 
and fraternity which is so vigorously manifested 
by the participants to this Assembly. 


We live in a part of the world which has a 
history of suffering and intolerance against 
non-Christian religious expressions. The 
colonization of our continent was disrespectful 


of other traditions, in particular those of 
Africans and indigenous peoples. Today, the 
context is changing through the search for 
dialogue, reciprocal forgiveness and the hope 
that all forms of intolerance will be overcome. 
There are signs encouraging us to strive for a 
culture of peace, in obedience to the God in all 
His forms, who desires dignity for all, especially 
in this continent with such a diversity of 
beautiful faces! 


We must jointly ask for forgiveness for the 
harm caused to so many people throughout the 
world, victims of the religious intolerance and 
the quest for power for pseudo-religious 
reasons. With humble hearts we need to build 
genuine reconciliation, taking as a reference 
our multiform God, whom we must serve with 
all our hearts. On behalf of our creeds we are 
ready to dialogue and to build the bridges that 
are necessary to confront the great problems 
that afflict humankind. Peace and justice need 
to leave the world of ideas and become reality 
in our lives! 


We hope that the WCC Assembly WCC will 
become a moment of inspiration and renewal 
of the commitment to a humanity which is 
closer to the Creator of all beings. 





This message from a Brazilian Interreligious group was read by Prof. Jorge Mello from the 


Associagao Zen Budista de Porto Alegre. 
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Message to the Assembly 


Ahmad Hasyim Muzadi 


BISMILLAHIRRAHMANIRRAHIM 


As a part of the Indonesian delegation, as the 
General Chairman of the Nahdlatul Ulama 
Board of Directors, | have come to this 
honorable WCC 8" Assembly bringing a 
message of peace and friendship to all the 
religious communities of the world, particularly 
to all the Christians who are gathered here. 
Islam is a religion of peace because the word 
Islam itself means peace. Hence, we proclaim 
that there is no violence, cruelty, chaos and 
viciousness on behalf of religion, including 
Islam. 


We have to fight together to cleanse religion 
from all inappropriateness that can cause the 
world to suffer, including violence and terror, 
which are issues that can make the people in 
the world live in suffering. 


Violence, extremes and new terrorism have 
spread universally within the past 6-7 years. If 
religion becomes the basis of violence and 
terrorism, then this should have occurred 
centuries ago. Why is it occurring now whereas 
it had not done so in the past? Indeed there 
must be some non-religious causes behind all 
this that has influenced religious communities 
and then been included into their religion. 


There are several factors that must be 
considered in order to analyse the sources of 
violence and conflicts within the communities, 
among others: 


1. The Exclusivism and Extreme Factor 

In all the religious communities, there are often 
small groups of followers who are very 
secluded and not willing to adapt to their 
environment. This can create exclusiveness 
and extremes that are susceptible to conflicts 
in their community. In fact, religion should be 
universal and must relate to their local cultures 
and traditions as well as to adapt and 
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acculturate as long as it does not violate their 
religious norms. Therefore there should be 
inter-religious, traditional and cultural synergy. 
If there is no synergy in that relationship then it 
can create sources of internal as well as 
external religious conflicts. 


2. Religious Misunderstandings 

The factor of religious misunderstanding can 
also inflict the emergence of religious conflicts 
and that by delivering it to the community in the 
wrong way, it can create social barriers which 
can actually be avoided by giving clear 
understanding of religion and its application in 
the community. 


3. Poverty and Ignorance in the Community 
In a community of poverty and ignorance, it is 
generally easier to be involved in the use of 
violence, irrespective of its religious beliefs. 


4. Inter-religious Communication Factor 
Inter-religious © communication should be 
proportionally and democratically placed. The 
differences have existed ever since since the 
creation of man. In Islam it is prohibited to force 
someone to convert to Islam, because if 
conversion was done by force then it is not 
genuine. Conversion is not merely a will but 
also it is through a calling process that comes 
from a sincerity to follow that religion (Islam). 
There are similarities and differences from one 
religion to another. All religions believe in God, 
but what makes the difference is who their God 
is. Every religion has their own ritual practices 
toward their God, practised in different forms 
and orders. Each religion wishes for a peaceful 
and united community with dignity, but how we 
achieve this is done through various strategies. 
In terms of humanity, all religions favour 
justice, honesty, cooperation, etc. Therefore, 
the differences should not be equalised, 
whereas the similarities should not be 
differentiated. 
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5. The Relations between Religion and State 
The relations between religion and state should 
compliment each other so that there are no 
clashes between state power and religious 
values. In countries that are historically and 
factually mono-religious (with only’ one 
religion), there is the possibility of formulating 
religion into the governance. But in a pluralistic 
country, the religious values should be 
sufficiently formulated democratically into the 
governance and system of the state. Since the 
true values of religion become a point of 
encounter with the true values of other 
religions, it should be formulated differently. If 
those true values are adequately packaged, 
then the state should be able to protect all the 
religions, as it becomes the moral basis of the 
country. 


Its followers practise the positive norms of a 
religion with sufficient tolerance towards others 
and within the framework of a civil society and 
not a_ nation-state. This framework is 
implemented in Indonesia, where the majority 
of the population is Muslim, so that Indonesia is 
based on the ideology of Pancasila (the five 
principles). The enforcement of _ religious 
formulation into the state of a pluralistic 
community indeed can induce constraints and 
conflicts. 


6. Political, Economic and Sovereign Injustice 
Conflicts between nations that trigger attacks 
toward other nations would surely face 
resistance from those countries. If a citizen is a 
follower of a certain religion, it is likely that he 
will use his religious symbols to resist, although 
such attacks are not necessarily religiously 
motivated, most possibly they are politically, 
economically or even hegemonically motivated. 
In this regard, religion is involved not due to the 
religious factor itself, but moreover as issues of 
injustice and sovereignty. 


In relating to the factors mentioned above, | 
feel that there are several things that can be 


initiated by religious communities, individually 
or in collaboration, as follows: 


e Clarification and enlightenment _—_ooff 
misunderstandings and misusing - of 
religion. 

e Convincing the small exclusive groups to 
be more open to interact with other 
traditions and environments. 

e A need for more intensive efforts to 
systematically eradicate poverty § and 
increase the equality and the quality of 
education, including the need to provide a 
cross-subsidy between wealthy countries 
and poor countries. 

e A need to increase the intensity of 
communication and_ strengthen unity 
among religious communities. This would 
avoid inter-religious conflicts, so that there 
will be more awareness of issues that are 
non-religious that can become an excess 
to a religion or can be made a part of a 
religion. 

e Together there is a need to create a 
government that can protect all religions. 

e Together the elite religious communities 
need to initiate serious constructive steps 
to prevent possibilities of invasions of one 
country by another. 

e To eliminate an attitude and awareness 
leading towards islamo-phobia so that non- 
Muslims can see and understand the 
problems’ related to the Muslim 
communities more clearly and far from 
disadvantaging prejudices. 

e To avoid all forms of provocation, 
particularly those of religious disrespect, 
such as the case of disrespect of the Al- 
Quran in Guantanamo and the caricature 
of the Prophet Muhammad in Denmark 
recently, for it will only trigger extremism 
and radicalism on the extreme Islamic 
groups. 

e Issues on Papua. 





Dr Hasyim Muzadi is the President of the 40 million strong Nahdat al-Ulama, the largest Islamic 
organisation in Indonesia. He has been prominent in efforts for peace-making and reconciliation, and 
has offered protection to Christian churches threatened by communal violence. 
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Message to the Assembly 


Anantanand Rambachan 


On behalf of the guests of other faiths, | want to 
express our heartfelt joy and gratitude for the 
honor of being with you and participating in this 
important event in the life of the World Council 
of Churches. Your choice, once again, to have 
people with different religious commitments 
and worldviews listening and contributing to 
your deliberations, is a strong testimony of your 
value for the multireligious character of our 
world, our interrelated lives and our need for 
each other. Our traditions speak not only of 
individual human destiny and fulfillment, but, 
even more importantly, proclaim a joyful vision 
of existence that is characterized by love, 
justice, peace, prosperity and freedom from 
violence and oppression. Any religion that 
dedicates itself to the pursuit of this vision must 
reach across boundaries and join hands with 
people of other faiths in confronting and 
overcoming the causes of human _ suffering. 
This is a necessary, though not easy task, 
requiring humility, wisdom and patient love. We 
do not have a choice between acting 
separately and acting together. Our hopes for 
just and peaceful communities will be realized 
together or not at all. Your invitation and our 
response unite us in this understanding. 


Our need for each other is today nowhere more 
evident than in the challenge of overcoming 
violence. In paradoxically contrasting ways, 
violence unites our traditions. It unites us in 
condemnation and responsibility for the fact 
that, at one time or another, in one place or 
another, our traditions have legitimized 
violence through active support or silence and 
indifference. Those of us who are often quick to 
claim exemption from complicity with violence 
narrowly identify violence with warfare. We 
ignore the violence that is _ structurally 
embedded in our communities by the unjust 
ordering of our economic and political life and 
by oppression on the basis of race, gender, 
caste, ethnicity and social status. For centuries 
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of religiously sanctioned dehumanization and 
oppression of the Dalits, we Hindus must own 
responsibility and work towards its overcoming. 
We must begin with a critical examination of 
the assumptions of our tradition that make this 
caste-based discrimination and _ violence 
against the Dalits possible. 


If violence unites us in responsibility and guilt, it 
also unites us in the conviction that our 
traditions are not defined by the way of 
violence, but by a shared hope for and 
commitment to peace, justice and compassion. 
It is these non-negotiable values that define the 
essence of our traditions and that we must 
actualize through interreligious cooperation. 
Our traditions are rich in teachings and 
examples for this task. Ahimsa or non-violence 
is the supreme ethical expression of Hindu 
religious insight, but must today be enlarged in 
interpretation and application to overcome 
violence in all of its diverse forms. Interior 
peace must not detach us from the world, but 
liberate us to commit ourselves to the 
actualization of peace in our communities. 


As a Hindu pilgrim who, for twenty-five years, 
has been traveling the interreligious path of 
challenge and enrichment with precious friends 
from the World Council of Churches, especially 
through its pioneering program on interreligious 
relations and dialogue, | find the inspiration for 
my small steps in the nature of God who my 
tradition asks me to recognize and embrace in 
every face. The love of God is inseparable 
from the love of every being and this love is 
meaningfully expressed only through 
relationships that affirm the equal worth and 
dignity of all. It is this love that energizes us 
for the work of transforming our world. 


The transformation of our world through justice 
and peace will be the fruit of a divine-human 
partnership, beautifully described in a couplet 
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from the Ramayana, one of Hinduism’s favorite 
sacred text. 


Rama sindhu ghana sajjana dhira 
Chandana taru hari santa samira 

God is the ocean; God’s servants are 
the rain-clouds 

God is the sandal tree; God’s servants 
are the winds 


The ocean is the source of all life-giving water, 
but it is the clouds that transform the earth by 
bringing water to our fields, rivers and lakes. 


The fragrance of the sandal tree is beautiful, 
but the wind is required to convey and spread it 
everywhere. In a similar way, the grace of God 
transforms our world only when it finds 
expression in lives of loving compassion. 


Today, our human partnership with God cannot 
be limited to any one religious community. Our 
ability to make manifest the reality of God in 
our world requires us to learn about and from 
each other. It demands that we labor together 
interreligiously so that our world reflects the 
nourishing and fragrant beauty of God. 





Dr Anantanand Rambachan is a Hindu scholar from Trinidad. He is Professor of Religion, 
Philosophy and Asian studies at St Olaf College, Minnesota, USA. His books include, 
“Accomplishing the Accomplished," "The Limits and Scripture," and “God, World and 
Humanity," (SUNY forthcoming). He is a participant in the World Council of Churches’ 


“Thinking Together" process. 
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The Time Has Arrived 
Irja Askola 


| hear a hope | see a vision | feel a move 

from dead dogmas 

into the daring faith 

from arrogant individualism into honest interaction from protected rights 
into shared responsibilities 


The time has arrived When we recognise 

the divine in one another and we create a space 
where prejudices are not hidden but mutually faced 
anger is not forbidden but deeply discussed 
openness is not forced but gently cultivated 


The time has arrived When we welcome 

the faith in one another and we create a space 

where your Story is heard 

your foundation is accepted your inspiration is honoured 


and all this is weaving into those of mine 
surprisingly similar 
revealingly different 


My ignorance turns 

into the cordial curiosity 

and the categorized labels 

are replaced by the names of human beings 


The time has arrived When we realize 

that someone different 

is not less than the one like us and we confess 

that not only my people deserve fairness, dignity and a decent meal 


The time has arrived 
When we no more talk about those over there but with their past and their future we create a space 
where hospitality replaces the creed and care overcomes my fear 


Then our security is no more based 
on lies, labels nor locks 


The wind of the Divine Spirit Transforms us And converts 

our fears into vulnerability 

our superiority into solidarity 

our exclusive answers into mutual questions our fixed concepts into vital dialogue our serious statements into 
smiles and laughing surprises 


Has this time arrived? 
Will it come through us? 





Rev. Irja Askola, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Finland and former member of the Conference of 
European Churches, was a speaker at the "Ecumenical Conversations”. 
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Spirituality Beyond the Boundaries of Religion 


A Mutirao Workshop 


Kusumita Pedersen 


As we reflect together on the subject of 
“spirituality beyond the boundaries of religion” 
there is nothing that can teach us as much as 
our own personal stories and those of others 
whose Spiritual journeys provide the evidence 
of lived experience. But personal narratives are 
in need of interpretation. Without interpretation, 
stories can be multiplied indefinitely while our 
understanding of what is happening lags 
behind. The categories of interpretation for this 
workshop have been provided to us in the title 
itself: “spirituality,” “religion” and “boundaries.” 
| would like to consider these briefly before 
turning to some real stories and examples. 


Let us take “religion” first. How can we identify 
something as a “religion”? Much ink has been 
spilled over this question and the definition of 
“religion” is a well-worn, not to say notorious, 
topic. The term is still contested, but a kind of 
consensus has emerged, so that a usefully 
general characterization might be: a world view 
or comprehensive set of beliefs providing 
answers to the most basic questions of 
existence, along with a value system and way 
of life embodying and expressing these beliefs. 
A religion’s beliefs and values derive from 
some sacred authority, whether personal or 
non-personal, beyond, underlying, or deeply 
implicit in ordinary reality. A “religion” 
constitutes an integral culture, which can form 
personal and social identity and can influence 
experience and conduct in concrete ways. 


“Spirituality” is a term used far less in academic 
discussion but very often in common speech. It 
has no precise or technical definition. If we pay 
attention to how the word “spirituality” is used 
every day by people we know ourselves or 
read about, it seems that it has two main 
senses, which overlap. First, “spirituality” is a 


matter of feeling, and not only of intellectual 
belief or external observance. Second, 
“spirituality” is often almost a synonym for 
contemplative practice, the life of prayer and 
meditation. | have heard it said that “spirituality” 
has to do with “inner” or even “the innermost” 
kinds of experience. (The metaphor of the 
“inner” is, | would guess, virtually universal in 
the world’s languages, cultures and religious 
traditions.) What, then, is the difference 
between “religion” and “spirituality”? First, from 
the definition of “religion” just given it looks as if 
“spirituality” is contained within the larger group 
of things collectively called a “religion.” Each 
religion has its own forms of spirituality, its own 
forms of worship, prayer and meditation and 
the inner experiences that are fostered by 
these. 


What these definitions do not fully account for 
is the matter of “boundaries.” A boundary is a 
line that distinguishes between things and 
divides one thing from another. Interreligious 
dialogue and relations among our religions 
have everything to do with understanding 
religious boundaries and their implications. 
Boundaries are a very Serious business. 
Boundaries between religious groups are held 
to derive from their sacred authorities and are 
part of the practices and relationships that the 
sacred authorities prescribe. Within a boundary 
is an identity, both a sense of belonging and 
officially recognized membership, and a 
jurisdiction. Outside the boundary is a different 
identity, one does not belong to the community, 
there is no official membership, and the laws of 
the community do not hold sway. How and 
when does Spirituality carry us, or not Carry us, 
beyond these boundaries of religion? Let me 
now turn to a few examples from my own life. 


There is a synagogue in New York that | love. 
One Saturday morning | was there for the 
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Shabbat service. It may have been during 
summer, because | remember that there were 
fewer people in the sanctuary than usual. A 
woman in the congregation helping with the 
liturgy approached me and asked me if | would 
like to come up to the bimah and hold one of 
the scrolls of the Torah. | said to her, “I’m not 
Jewish.” She looked at me as if to say, “What 
difference does that make?” but | still declined 
to do what she was asking. The synagogue 
welcomes all who wish to come and worship, 
Jews and non-Jews, but | chose to stay within 
the boundaries set by tradition for certain kinds 
of participation — in spite of my profound inner 
feelings for Jewish “spirituality.” 


The same kinds of limits apply when, as a 
person who is not an American Indian, | visit an 
Indian reservation for a ceremony. At some 
ceremonies, non-Indians are simply not 
allowed to be present, and | do not go at all. At 
others, non-Indians are permitted to be present 
but not to participate or to take pictures; this is 
enforced by members of the community. An 
interest in Native American “spirituality” is not 
considered to be a qualification in any way for 
participation; one qualifies, if one does, in other 
ways. In some other exceptional cases, non- 
Indians may participate, even including on 
some reservations. | took part in a Sacred Pipe 
ceremony at the United Nations; most of the 
participants there were not Indians. Depending 
on the circumstances, Indigenous spiritual 
leaders who expand boundaries may at times 
be subject to criticism. They may even lose 
their teaching authority because they have 
allowed those who are not part of the people to 
have access to religious’ practices or 
knowledge in ways that are inappropriate or 
forbidden. | 


We are all well acquainted with the 
complications of being allowed or not allowed 
to receive Communion in churches other than 
our own. And there are some situations, past 
and present, in which crossing a religious 
boundary — either to go in or to go out — can be 
punishable by death. Finally, we are aware 
that for some, boundaries and questions of 
membership are an ultimate question of the 
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attainment of “salvation,” although we do not 
agree on what “salvation” is. 


| have begun with these examples in order to 
dramatize that going beyond boundaries is not 
a trivial matter, yet even for those who are 
adherents of a_ single religion, such as 
Christianity, membership and __ therefore 
boundaries also are complex. If | am a 
Christian, | belong to God in Jesus Christ. | 
therefore “belong” to all other Christians as well 
in some way. Yet | also belong especially to my 
own church. " | belong to my church as a 
“denomination” and | also belong to my local 
church. | may have changed my affiliation from 
One denomination to another (which has no 
adverse consequences in the United States) 
and from one local congregation to another. | 
may belong now to one church and attend 
services at another. In my family individuals 
may belong to different congregations and 
denominations. So even within one “religion” 
there are multiple memberships and 
boundaries. Different churches and Christian 
traditions have different “spiritualities” so that in 
my own person, formed by various experiences 
over time, | can have a plural “identity” as 
distinct from my current formal “membership.” 


Let us return to the synagogues of New York. 
It is well known that among Western-born 
practitioners of Buddhism, a high percentage 
are Jews. In New York, you can meet any 
number of Jewish Buddhists, many of whom 
are active members’ of their Jewish 
communities. What drew them to Buddhist 
practice? Many will say, a search for a 
contemplative practice which is_ taught 
systematically, accessibly and to an advanced 
level. They could not find the contemplative 
practices of Judaism clearly explained in any 
book, nor could they find a teacher. Today it 
seems strange to say this, but twenty-odd 
years ago that is the way it was. Some said 
authentic teachers of Jewish mysticism had 
almost all been killed in the Holocaust, while 
others in those days would say, in effect, that 
the practices were not accessible because they 
were too embedded in Orthodox Judaism. All 
this led to the burgeoning of the Jewish 
Renewal movement, to classes, workshops 


and conferences on Jewish meditation, to the 
emergence of important teachers of Jewish 
Spirituality and also to the current popular craze 
for Kabbalah. It also led to many, many Jewish 
Buddhists — including important and well- 
known Jewish teachers of Buddhism" — as well 
as Jewish Sufis, Jewish practitioners of yoga or 
Vedantic spirituality, Jewish followers of the 
Yoruba religion, and so on. Jewish Buddhist 
practitioners may or may not practice Judaism 
fully (however that is interpreted), but that is 
true of many Jews. They may explicitly identify 
themselves as Buddhists or may not, even 
when their involvement in Buddhist practice is 
extensive. Then there are those who will 
indeed say that they consider themselves to be 
Jews in a full religious sense, and also to be 
Buddhists in a full sense. 


There are two reasons frequently given by 
people who join religious movements or 
communities other than those they had 
belonged to originally. One is, “l was 
worshipping in my church/synagogue/temple” 
and doing all the observances, but | didn’t 
know what anything meant.” This would seem 
to be a failure of religious education and of 
formation in the home as well as in the 
congregation. The second reason for looking 
elsewhere is, “Il was worshipping in my church/ 
synagogue/temple...but / didn’t feel anything.” 
With this second reason we come close to the 
realm of “spirituality.” It is not the realm of 
contentment with one’s family and_ ethnic 
affiliation, or of intellectual assent to religious 
belief as sufficient, or of acceptance of required 
practice and ethical commitment as all that is 
needed. The late Rabbi Arthur Hertzberg once 
said, deploring the longing for “spirituality,” “If 
you want to have an experience of God, do a 
mitzvah — any mitzvah.” But once the longing to 
feel something takes hold, no amount of 
normative pronouncements by ~ eminent 
authorities is likely to make any difference to 
the person who wants to appropriate the 
sacred reality our religions speak of. This 
person wants to realize religious truth sensibly, 
emotionally, cognitively and at last intuitively in 
the ways called “mystical.” If such a person 
lives where religious freedom is recognized as 
a human right and there is religious plurality, 


there is nothing to stop him or her from 
exploring the practices and experiences that 
are available. He or she can do this wherever 
boundaries have not been put up to keep away 
this person, whom we now can call “a spiritual 
seeker.” 


All of this applies equally to Christians who 
engage in the practice of Buddhism, Sufism, of 
yoga and meditation in the Hindu traditions, 
and also of Indigenous traditions or even of 
Judaism. They seek out practices and 
experiences they could not find, or thought they 
could not find, in their church settings. They 
may remain affiliated to their churches in a 
normal way at the same time that they also 
engage more or less intensively in a practice 
that is part of another religious tradition. Often 
reading and study about other religions has 
played some role in their quest. Also, at 
present instruction in all kinds of non-Christian 
practices is readily found, which was not the 
case a generation or two ago. Meanwhile new 
developments of Christian contemp-lative 
practices, such as the Centering Prayer 
movement, have arisen as a reaction to the 
adoption of non-Christian meditation by 
Christians. 


All of this raises the question of belief. How can 
one person practice in multiple contexts in 
which there are apparently incompatible beliefs 
or worldviews? Most spiritual seekers have 
almost instinctively concluded that there is only 
one sacred Reality or God that our different 
religions envision and connect us to — or at 
least they have made this their working 
assumption, and on that basis they proceed. 
Needless to say, elaborate reflections on this 
question are the stuff of theologies of religious 
pluralism, where we now” may _ find 
recommended aé_e kind of constructive 
agnosticism. God is said to be infinite and 
beyond our knowing to such an extent that 
every religion has only a partial or perspectival 
understanding of God. To put it another way, if 
God has disclosed God’s self to us through 
revelation, this revelation itself is not fully 
understood by us. | am reminded of a story told 
by Bill Clinton. An evangelical Christian leader 
asked to see him and they had breakfast 
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together. The visitor said, “| have just one 
simple question. Answer yes or no. Do you 
believe the Bible is literally true?” President 
Clinton replied, “Il believe it's completely true. 
And neither you nor | is smart enough to 
understand it completely.” So it is, too, with 
spiritual seekers among the religions. If one 
does not have this “don’t-know mind” (as it is 
called in Zen) as well as a conviction, however 
informal, that Sacred Reality is ultimately one, 
Spirituality is not, in fact, likely to take us 
beyond the boundaries of religion. This is 
because without the “don’t-know’ mind” 
exploring diverse practices and traditions can 
create a tension in the domain of belief — a 
“cognitive dissonance” — that for many is 
intolerable. For those, on the other hand, who 
can leave some questions of belief unresolved, 
boundaries are indeed crossable, both 
theologically and in practice. 


This brings us to a phenomenon already 
referred to that is more and more the object of 
attention, variously called “double belonging,” 
“multiple participation” and “practicing across 
boundaries.” We have already seen that 
boundaries may be a way of saying who is 
inside and who is out, and what identity | may 
claim, at least publicly. lf someone has crossed 
boundaries in a_ spiritual journey, to what 
community does this person. belong? It 
depends both on the person and on the 
religious Communities involved and how they 
look at the meanings of their boundaries. As Sir 
Paul Reeves, an Anglican bishop and a Maori, 
has said, “Identity must be both offered and 
claimed.” Many observe that in Asia, religious 
belonging is not expected to be exclusive, and 
moving across boundaries and having plural 
affiliations are not a problem. But is it really 
possible to be both a Buddhist and a Christian, 
for example, as some say they are? Or should | 
rather say that | am a Christian with a Buddhist 
“spirituality” or a Buddhist who reveres Jesus? 
Is “spirituality” becoming a way of side-stepping 
the complications of religious “membership”? 


There is another possibility in people’s self- 
identification. This is to say that one is “spiritual 
but not religious,” an increasing trend social 
scientists have recognized. The phrase taken 
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by itself appears to indicate that people are 
rejecting “religion” but remaining “spiritual.” 
This would seem to mean that they stress the 
“inner,” experiential and contemplative aspect 
of what is generally called “religion,” while they 
reject its other aspects. They may be 
“rejecting” institutionally organized religion for 
reasons already mentioned: they “didn’t know 
what it meant” or “didn’t feel anything,” or they 
found it authoritarian and punitive, or the 
members of their congregation were 
hypocritical, or religious authority was 
restrictive of their personal lives or spiritual 
search. The phrase might also seem to mean 
that some people are rejecting any religious 
affiliation and identification in order to be 
“spiritual” and thus they are somehow pursuing 
a “spirituality” that does not belong to any 
particular religion or is even outside all religion. 
Does such a non-religious spirituality exist? 
What is actually going on? 


A consumerist food metaphor is habitually used 
for this trend: “the spiritual supermarket” or 
“smorgasbord,” or “the divine deli.”” It implies 
that a person with free choice will just pick 
whatever he or she finds appealing from the 
array of offerings. To some extent this is true, 
and it seems that today young people 
especially look upon this choosing among 
options, and mixing and matching without 
regard to tradition, as something normal and as 
their entitlement. At the same time, the 
stereotype is not necessarily accurate that 
“spiritual but not religious” seekers are usually 
lone individuals, without rooted community, 
following a path of shallow, eclectic “me-ism.” 
Inquiries show that they by no means always 
sever their connections with _ traditional 
communities entirely, however individualistic 
they may be. The “spiritual but not religious” 
person is, rather, likely to have a home base in 
one particular place of practice, which may be 
a church, and then also attend one or more 
other venues that offer other experiences.” Or 
the “spiritual but not religious” person may stick 
almost entirely to the traditional community, 
nevertheless saying that this is “on my own 
terms,” prioritizing “spiritual” fulfillment as the 
reason for affiliation and having a loose attitude 
towards doctrine and other norms. 


| hope that all that | have said adds up to show 
that “spirituality beyond the boundaries of 
religion” is not a matter of rejecting religion. 
Rather, those seeking “spirituality” in other 
religions other than their own original traditions 
almost invariably advocate respect for different 
traditions and “honoring our differences,” 
differences from which we can “learn.” The 
same statements are also made by those who 
engage in interreligious dialogue. The search 
for the concrete apprehension of religious truth 
through spiritual practices, wherever these 
practices can be found, is thus a matter of 
accepting more of religion and not of accepting 
less or rejecting. Some have even begun to 
speak of an “integral” or “inclusive” spirituality 
in which one attempts deliberately and 
conscientiously to live by, and experience the 
practices of, more than one tradition. 


Charles Burack, who says he has_ met 
hundreds of such practitioners, notes the 
difficulties they face of finding where to belong, 
and also their need for teaching authority to 
avoid simply following one’s own ego along the 
easiest rather than the most authentic path.” 
Those belonging to interfaith families or living 
in religiously diverse local communities may 
have been engaged in something like an 
“integral spirituality” for a long time. Others are 


now taking on the personal and theological 
challenges of multiple belonging and practice 
because they feel called to do so, and even 
because they believe that this is the way 
Spirituality will take shape in the coming 
century. 


In conclusion, | want to point out one defect in 
the account | have given, and to correct it. Up 
to now | have spoken in the language of 
agency, as if our spiritual searches are 
something we do ourselves, and as if our 
belonging is up to us to choose. This makes it 
sound as if God, the One whom we are 
seeking, does not know we are looking for and 
longing to experience Her or Him. But those of 
us who believe in God must believe also that 
God does know about our search — how could 
God not know? As we seek for God, God is 
ever with us in our seeking, wherever we are. 
God answers us, and indeed, it is God who is 
the creator of our search. As Francis Clooney 
says, “God remains sovereign over all 
possibilities of encounter.”“" And perhaps all 
along it was part of God’s plan that this is the 
way it would be. 


' Here | summarize the definition of ‘religion’ written by editors Sumner B. Twiss and John Kelsay, with David Little and myself 
for the volume Religion and Human Rights, edited by John Kelsay and Sumner B. Twiss (New York: Project on Religion and 
Human Rights), 1994. 

"Werner G. Jeanrond, in Catherine Cornille, ed., Many Mansions? Multiple Religious Belonging and Christian Identity. 
(Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books), 2002, page 106. 

" See Rodger Kamenetz, The Jew in the Lotus (New York: HarperCollins), 1994. 

’ These reasons are also given by followers of Asian religions. 

“See John Berthrong. The Divine Deli: Religion in the North American Cultural Mosaic (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books), 
1999. 

“ See Robert C. Fuller, Spiritual But Not Religious: Understanding Unchurched America (New York: Oxford University Press), 
2001. 

“" See Charles Burack, “Facing the Challenge of Integral Spirituality.” /nterreligious Insight 3/1 (January 2005): 55-61. 

“" Clooney, Francis X., S. J., “God for Us: Multiple Religious identities as a Human and Divine Prospect,” in Catherine 
Cornille, ed., Many Mansions? Multiple Religious Belonging and Christian Identity (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books), 2002, 
p. 58. 
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York, and a member of the Board of Trustees of the Council for a Parliament of the World's 
Religions and of the Interfaith Center of New York. 
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Wider Ecumenism 


A Mutirao Workshop 


S. Wesley Ariarajah 


It is common knowledge that the word 
‘ecumenical’ comes from the Greek word 
oikoumene, which meant, ‘the whole inhabited 
earth. In fact, the word was used by the 
Roman Empire to denote the geographical 
extent of its rule, and in the context of its power 
and might it was able to declare the area it 
controlled as the ‘whole inhabited earth’: 
whatever that was not under its control did not 
exist! 


The relationship between’ the word 
‘ecumenical’ and ‘unity’ is also a Roman 
heritage. The emperors were keen to maintain 
the ‘unity’ of their territory and prevent any 
dissention or fragmentation, but the church, 
which wielded much influence among the 
people at that time, was the one _ that 
threatened the unity of the Empire. The 
Emperors feared that the doctrinal 
controversies within the church would lead to 
divisions and fragmentation. Therefore, they 
themselves organized the early ‘Ecumenical 
Councils’ and insisted that the Bishops of the 
oikoumene get their act together to maintain 
the unity of the church. Those who continued 
to rebel against the decisions of the Council 
were condemned as ‘heretics’ and were either 
executed or expelled from the Empire. The 
Ecumenical Council of Nicea, for instance, was 
convened by the Emperor Constantine; he 
gave the opening address and attended the 
whole meeting of the Council to ensure the 
outcome. The concern for ‘Christian Unity’ in 
the Modern Ecumenical Movement is part of 
this long heritage. 


Wilfred Cantwell Smith, commenting on this 
reality, says that it is unfortunate that the word 
‘ecumenical’ has “been appropriated lately to 
designate rather an internal development within 
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the on-going church.” He argues that if the 
word ‘ecumenical’ is about the “whole inhabited 
earth,” it should indeed deal with the plurality of 
the world as such, including its religious 
plurality. Today many share his view that the 
word ecumenical should include the movement 
that seeks to bring together the religious 
traditions of the world so that they might foster 
the unity and well-being of the whole human 
family. In order not to rule out the Christian 
Ecumenism we have begun to speak of this 
larger search as ‘Wider Ecumenism.’ Some 
refer to the same concern by the use of the 
phrases like ‘New Ecumenism, ‘Mega 
Ecumenism,’ or the ‘Ecumenism of Religious 
Traditions.’ Whatever the phrase, the sense 
conveyed is that Christian Ecumenism needs 
to be re-thought and placed within the wider 
search for the unity of humankind. 


A Promise or a Threat? 


Some Christians experience this development 
as a threat, and resist the use of the word 
‘ecumenical to referrer to the _ interfaith 
movement. The resistance arises from three 
distinctive concerns, and what | hope to do is to 
name them and to show that some of the fears 
expressed are not based on a_- fuller 
understanding of what is intended by the 
phrase ‘Wider Ecumenism.’ 


The first concern comes from those who fear 
that an emphasis on wider ecumenism would 
undercut, and eventually replace, the need for 
Christian ecumenism. They see Christian 
ecumenism already in need of new energy, 
renewal, and fresh impetus. To bring in the 
wider concern at this moment in history would 
water down the search for unity within the 
Christian tradition. 
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It is indeed true that Christian ecumenism is in 
need of fresh and innovative new beginnings. It 
is partly due to the lack of substantial progress 
in the search for Christian unity. The Faith and 
Order movement, which seeks to promote the 
unity of the church, has been in existence since 
the 1920s. It is indeed true that because of the 
ecumenical movement and the work of Faith 
and Order, churches have moved away from 
the enmities, deep rivalries, and mutual 
anathemas that characterized early periods of 
the church. There have also been many 
expressions of unity and collaboration and 
many united churches have emerged from the 
work of Faith and Order. However, after over 
seventy years, the major divisions of the 
church into large confessional families and the 
doctrinal divisions still persist. And in view of 
the many agreements that have not been 
followed up, some have begun to even doubt 
the sincerity of the search for unity within the 
church, seeing church divisions mainly as 
‘cultural’ rather than ‘doctrinal.’ 


Yet, the search for Christian unity needs to be 
pursued in the interest of the church itself and 
the society it seeks to serve. In fact it is 
becoming increasingly clear that the other 
religious traditions like Judaism, Islam, 
Hinduism and Buddhism also need their own 
inner ecumenism to prevent the emergence of 
deep divisions that might lead to conflict. The 
concern for wider ecumenism, therefore, is not 
an alternative to the inner ecumenical 
dynamics within religious traditions. | see the 
two levels of ecumenical engagement as two 
concentric circles both having unity as the 
center and_- serving two __ overlapping 
constituencies. In other words, wider 
ecumenism does not’ replace Christian 
ecumenism but gives to Christian ecumenism a 
new and vibrant context. Many Christians are 
able to participate in ecumenism at both levels 
without feeling that loyalty to the one means 
betrayal of the other. 


The second fear arises from the feeling that 
wider ecumenism is a tacit admission that “all 
religions are the same,” and that “it does not 
matter whether one is a Christian, Hindu, 


Buddhist or a Muslim.” Many see in the call for 
wider ecumenism an implicit Universalism that 
makes no_ distinctions between religions. 
Similar concern is expressed by those who see 
such an ecumenism as leading to syncretism. 
This misunderstanding was also expressed 
when interfaith dialogue was introduced into 
the ecumenical movement as a way of relating 
to peoples of other religious traditions. Those 
concerned with dialogue had to argue that 
mutual respect, building of mutual 
relationships, and promoting an_ informed 
understanding of each other does not amount 
to uncritically accepting all religions as the 
same. Rather, dialogue and collaboration is 
needed precisely because religious traditions 
are alternate visions of reality and are distinct 
from one another. In dialogue, meeting of 
religions is seen asS an “encounter of 
commitments,” and the goal of dialogue is 
expressed as the creation of a “community of 
communities.” Wider ecumenism is not a 
search for a universal religion; nor is it an 
attempt to undermine the specificity of 
religions. Rather it is an attempt to see unity in 
diversity, collaboration in the context of 
differences, and togetherness in a world that is 
torn apart by divisions and dissentions. 


The third experience of threat comes from 
those concerned with the mission of the 
church. A classical notion of Christian Mission 
is based on dividing the world into those who 
are ‘saved’ and those who are ‘in need of 
salvation.’ Implied in this vision is the belief 
that other religious traditions are not adequate 
paths to salvation, and that all are in the need 
to hear the Gospel, and respond to the 
challenge to become part of the ‘saved’ 
community. Wider ecumenism is experienced 
as a threat to this missionary imperative. 


If one were to hold such a vision of the world 
wider ecumenism would indeed be a threat to 
them. Happily most of the churches have 
gradually moved away from this understanding 
of mission. Within the ecumenical movement 
dissenting voices to this classical view already 
surfaced in the first World Missionary 
Conference in 1910 at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
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and was reaffirmed at the second conference 
in Jerusalem in 1928. The discussions that 
began here led eventually to the concept of the 
“Mission of God” (Missio Dei) at the World 
Mission Conference in Mexico City in 1968. 


This concept moved away from dividing the 
world into the ‘saved’ and the ‘unsaved’ with 
the need to drag peoples from one community 
into another for their salvation. Instead it 
affirmed that God was at work in the whole 
world and the church is only a servant in this 
mission of God. It further affirmed that God 
uses not only the church but also many other 
forces in the world to bring about what God 
intends for the world. 


Today we also see mission primarily as healing 
the brokenness of the world, announcing God’s 
forgiving love for all irrespective of their labels, 
and standing in solidarity with those who are 
poor, oppressed, marginalized, and made 
vulnerable by the powerful economic and 
political forces of our day. Our affirmation that 
God creates all life, preserves it, and seeks to 
bring it to its fulfillment demands that we 
collaborate with God and with all who are 
seeking to build up the values of God’s Rule in 
a fragmented world. Wider ecumenism is part 
of this process. 


An option or a necessity? 


In fact, anyone who has a realistic assessment 
of the world we live in would see the urgency of 
a wider ecumenism of religious traditions. 
Historically religious traditions have contributed 
to the fragmentation of the world. Often their 
history with each other has been marked by 
rivalry, mutual exclusion, conflict and outright 
wars. Although the complexity of what is called 
‘religion’ and the constant abuse of religious 
sentiment and fervor by political forces should 


sober our judgment, many feel that even today 
religions play a contributing role in violence and 
conflicts in the world. In any case, a number of 
religions do continue to make exclusive claims 
that, in effect, invalidate other ways of believing 
and being. It is in this context that Hans Kung 
proposed the thesis that “there can be no 
peace in the world until there is peace among 
religions,” and that “there can be no peace 
among religions until there is dialogue among 
them.” 


Further, we are more and more aware that the 
problems we face in the world cannot be 
resolved by any one religious tradition. As 
Stanley Samartha says, most of the problems 
of the world are not “Christian problems 
needing Christian answers,” but human 
problems requiring the collaboration of many. 
We are also increasingly aware that in their 
diversity religious traditions have much to 
contribute to the enrichment of each other. 
More and more people are looking for a 
Spirituality that is not sectarian but holistic, a 
Spirituality that opens their hearts and minds to 
others rather than separate them from others. 


In other words, we are longing for a world in 
which all religious communities would 
contribute to the well-being of all, a world 
where religions become not yet another force 
of fragmentation but a source of healing, a 
world were religions, in all their diversity, would 
work towards creating a human family that has 
at last learned to live in peace and harmony. 
This is the goal of wider ecumenism, and it is 
no longer an option but a necessity. And it is 
already in the making. The sooner we 
recognize the reality and work within it, the 
more relevant we would become in a multi-faith 
world, which, as Cantwell Smith has said, “ls 
the only world there is.” 





Rev. Dr S. Wesley Ariarajah is Professor of Ecumenical Theology at Drew University School of 
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Interfaith Learning and Ethics Education 


A Mutirao Workshop 


Agneta Ucko 


There is much beauty and goodness around 
us. Yet, we also live in a world that is 
increasingly in the grip of violence and war, 
poverty and injustice, alienation and loss of 
meaning of life. Can children be empowered to 
become agents of change; to bring out and 
celebrate their innate ability for love and 
compassion; their intrinsic inclination towards 
justice and fairness? Can we, as religious 
communities, work together to further ethical 
values in our children towards a just and 
peaceful tomorrow? 


Through the Interfaith Council on _ Ethics 
Education for Children, the Global Network of 
Religions for Children (GNRC) and _ has 
embarked on an initiative to promote and 
facilitate ethics education and _ interfaith 
learning. We are currently developing a toolkit 
and relevant resource material for this initiative. 
The offer by the WCC to organize workshops 
at the Assembly to share concerns and ideas 
on pertinent issues provided an opportunity for 
us to share our latest material and obtain 
important input on the draft toolkit we are 
developing. 


When talking about ethics, many think only of 
personal values that direct our day-to-day life. 
But the world we live in forces us to think and 
act also in global terms. We do not live in 
isolation; both adults and children need ethical 
sensitivities to relate across cultures and 
civilizations, across national and_ ethnic 
barriers, and across religious identities and 
commitments. 


We therefore think that any learning processes 
within all religious traditions, especially in 


relation to children, need to pay attention to 
four dimensions of responsibility: 


First, all religious traditions, while fostering the 
faith and values of their own community in their 
children, must ensure that they are taught and 
that they learn in ways that respect others, and 
the ‘otherness’ of others. A child that does not 
learn to relate to others who believe and act in 
different ways is ill equipped to live in a 
religiously & culturally plural world. 


Second, religious traditions need to make 
conscious efforts in their teaching practices to 
lift up the religious and cultural values in their 
tradition that promote openness, honesty and 
compassionate attitude to other human beings. 
These need to be instilled in children from a 
very early age. 


Third, while recognizing that religious traditions 
are different from one another, we also need to 
look for commonalities and overlapping values 
that would provide the basis for people to act 
together on common concerns. We need to 
teach and practice our faith in ways that 
demonstrate our common humanity and mutual 
inter-dependence with all others. 


Fourth, today we also emphasize the concept 
of ‘inter-religious education’, learning not in 
isolation but in inter-relation with each other. 
Children not only need to Know and appreciate 
their own faith but also need to have an 
informed understanding of what others believe, 
and the commonalities we share both as a 
human community and as those who struggle 
in different ways to deal with basic issues of 
life. 
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Are there, then, some core .values that all 
religious traditions would recognize and accept 
as values that should inform all children, of 
whatever culture or religious tradition they 
belong to? And can these form the basis of 
ethics education and interfaith learning for 
children? 


This remains a debated issue, because while 
some affirm that there are indeed such core 
values that all can affirm, others look at ethical 
values as influenced by the cultural and social 
contexts and the vision of the society that a 
community hopes to create. In any case, there 
would be differences of opinion on which of the 
values are more important than others, and on 
how to balance the importance of values that 
are significant for the well being of individuals 
against the common good of the community. 


However today we see numerous instances 
where people from a number of religious 
communities come together to make 
affirmations on a number of issues that affect 
their relationships as the human community 
and seek to uplift some common values that all 
can and must respect. 


We have found that the overall approach to 
human dignity can be laid out in values related 
to the other such as respect, empathy, 
responsibility and reconciliation. We hope that 
intentionally inculcating these values will 
empower and strengthen us in our commitment 
to justice, respect for human rights and in 
building democratic relationships between 
individuals and within societies. 


Children have important spiritual capacities. In 
a way, ethics and Spirituality are two sides of 
the same coin. We think that children have an 
innate capacity for spiritual development. This 
means that spirituality is not something that 
one “thrusts upon” or even “gives” to the child. 
Rather ethics education aims at empowering 
the child to develop to the full his or her 
spirituality for his or her well-being and that of 
the whole society. It is important to recognize 
that while the child has the “innate capacity” for 
it, spirituality has to be nourished and 
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developed. It is important that this spirituality is 
nourished within the specific context of a 
religious or Spiritual tradition so that concrete 
structure and foundation is given towards its 
growth and development. This growth 
happens through a learning process that 
involves teaching, critical reflection, integration 
and development of relationships. 


In fact, at the heart of spiritual development lies 
the child’s ability to build and practice positive 
relationship with him or herself, the other, the 
environment and with the Reality symbolized 
by many names such as God, the Absolute, the 
Ultimate Reality or simply as the Divine 
Presence in our midst. 


On the other hand, it is also true that spirituality 
and religion are not the same, and are at times 
at odds with each other. The emphasis on 
Spirituality may arise from the desire for more 
openness so that not everything is thrust into 
existing religious expressions. Yet, we should 
recognize that there is also “false spiritualities” 
which lead people’ into  ego-centric 
preoccupation with themselves, or take away 
their attention from the realities of the world 
they live in. Whether spirituality or religion, both 
should express a vision that insists that one’s 
welfare is coterminous with the well-being of 
the society. 


There are those who think that spirituality has 
to do with feelings and emotions. On the 
contrary, Spirituality has little to do with feelings 
and emotions but is a way to handle emotions. 
It is a way to channel emotions, feelings, 
compassion into engagement. Engagement, in 
turn, is the dynamic of liberation and 
empowerment. Therefore the spirituality that 
the Interfaith Council on Ethics Education for 
Children seeks to kindle in children through 
their awareness of and growth in ethical values 
also needs to come _ from _ inter-religious 
engagement. 


At the workshop on interfaith learning and 
ethics education that we offered at the World 
Council of Churches Assembly we introduced 
the draft toolkit that is still in the making and 
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raised the issues mentioned above. It was 
inspiring to hear the views of the many 
participants in the workshop and it was 
enriching to learn about other actions to 
promote and engage in interfaith learning in 
different parts of the world. 


We talked about ethics, values and children. 
We explored pedagogies and methodologies 
conducive for interfaith learning. We shared 
our experiences from the test workshops that 
we have arranged in different parts of the 
world. A representative from our network in 
Latin America lifted up the very specific 
challenges and needs for children today. We 
finally discussed resources and material that 
we could share. 


The vision of the Interfaith Council on Ethics 
Education is based on the belief that ethics 
education and interfaith learning will enhance 
children’s innate ability to make _ positive 
contributions to the well-being of their peers, 


families, and communities, and that this in turn, 
will help the entire human family to thrive in an 
environment of greater justice, peace, 
compassion, hope and dignity. 


The ethics education initiative launched by the 
Arigatou Foundation and the GNRC aims at 
contributing to realize the right of the child to 
full and healthy physical, mental, spiritual, 
moral and social development and the right of 
the child to education set out in the Convention 
on the Rights of the Child 


We believe that ethics education and interfaith 
learning in a cultural and plural society can 
empower children to play a major role in 
creating a world of greater justice, peace and 
dignity. The Interfaith Council on Ethics 
Education for Children fosters children’s 
Spiritual development based on common 
ethical values. The initiative was taken by the 
GNRC, a network launched in May 2000, with 
the support of the Arigatou Foundation. 





Mrs Agneta Ucko, an educator and theologian from Sweden, represents the Arigatou 
Foundation and is the Secretary General of the Interfaith Council on Ethics Education for 
Children, an initiative for children's rights with a special focus on ethics education and 


interfaith learning. 
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Room for Dialogue 


Christy Lohr 


Attributing her comments to Paul Knitter, a 
student in a Christian-Muslim Relations class at 
Hartford Seminary said recently, “The World 
Council of Churches doesn’t do theology. They 
only do dialogue.” Variations on that statement 
have dogged the WCC for years, and | went to 
the 9" Assembly in Porto Alegre, Brazil looking 
for evidence that this was not true and 
searching out examples of the Council's 
increasing theological engagement with people 
of other faiths. Looking at the interreligious 
elements present at the gin Assembly, one can 
discern whether there is, indeed, substantial 
interreligious theology coming out of the 
Council at present. At the same time, it is 
important to consider some challenges to doing 
theological interfaith dialogue that are particular 
to the WCC. 


The Office on Interreligious Relations and 
Dialogue (IRRD), housed within the General 
Secretariat of the WCC _ takes _ primary 
responsibility for programs relating with people 
of other faiths. Like other program units within 
the Council it has a reference group composed 
of representatives from WCC member 
churches. This group assists with the guidance 
and implementation of program planning and 
execution. The office is committed to providing 
resources, materials and programs that go 
beyond mere dialogue to represent the 
theological concerns at the heart of the 
Council. 


Perhaps one of the most _ specifically 
theological endeavors to come from the IRRD 
office in recent years has been the “Thinking 
Together’ series begun in 2000. This program 
grew out of a consultation entitled “What 
difference does religious plurality make?” and 
brings together theologians from different faith 
traditions to consider theological questions 
jointly. They look at difficult texts and issues 
within their traditions and consider appropriate 
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responses to them. Members of this task force 
were present as “guests of other faiths” at the 
Assembly and applauded the work being done 
in this program. One guest, Deborah 
Weissman from the Inter-religious Coordinating 
Council in Israel, commented, “As we have 
seen in the WCC’s interfaith initiative ‘Thinking 
Together’ ... our religious cultures may indeed 
contain potentially problematic texts and 
traditions, but they also contain tools for 
alternate interpretations of those texts, as well 
as Spiritual and cultural resources for 
developing a more positive approach to the 
Other.” 


“Thinking Together’ maintains a relatively small 
core of participants, but a number of larger 
conferences and consultations prior to the 9" 
Assembly were concerned with a theological 
approach to dialogue. The “Critical Moment 
Conference” held in Geneva the summer of 
2005 brought together theologians and activists 
from around the world to discuss ways in which 
the WCC can have a greater impact in 
international interfaith endeavors. Additionally, 
the “My Neighbor's Faith and Mine” conference 
held in November 2005 invited participants to 
consider questions of identity in light of 
religious plurality. Taking place less than a year 
prior to the 9" Assembly, these conferences 
revealed a deep-seated commitment to 
interreligious initiatives within the Council. 


One important feature of IRRD work leading up 
to the Assembly is a marked increase in the 
cooperation across teams within in the Council. 
Recognizing that interfaith relations is an issue 
that touches on multiple program areas 
(Education and Formation, Youth and 
Women’s issues, Overcoming Violence, etc.), it 
is heartening to see_ the _ interreligious 
conversation expanding. This is particularly 
important for theological dialogue as the more 
theologically minded program units such as 
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Faith and Order and Mission and Evangelism 
begin to see the need to include interreligious 
discussion in their work, as well. 


Prior to the 9" Assembly all participants 
received tone-setting documents. Delegates 
discussed these during business sessions and 
they formed the basis of possible points for 
moving the work of the Council forward after 
the event. The document “Religious Plurality 
and Christian Self-Understanding” forged jointly 
from tapping resources in three WCC 
commissions and advisory bodies: Faith and 
Order, Mission and Evangelism, and 
Interreligious Relations, served as a 
background document at the Assembly. One 
remarkable element of the document’s 
generation is that it took place across these 
three working groups in the Council. The 
introduction to the piece makes it clear that this 
task was difficult, but essential. The document 
states, “It is significant that all three 
programmatic streams of the WCC converge in 
dealing with questions that are relevant for a 
theology of religions. In fact, attempts have 
been made in recent conferences to deal with, 
and formulate, positions that take the 
discussions forward.”" Such common action 
indicates that interreligious issues are relevant 
across units and is particularly important in light 
of the historical separation between these 
units." 


While “Religious Plurality and Christian Self- 
Understanding” set the stage for discussion in 
the plenary hall, issues of multi-faith encounter 
were present elsewhere across the Assembly. 
The Mutirao sessions provided an opportunity 
for non-delegate participants to learn about the 
work of the Council and engage with partners 
in ministry across a variety of topics. Of the 
hundred offerings that included art exhibits, 
dance performances, panel presentations and 
group discussions, at least fifteen involved 
interreligious themes. Titles included, “Building 
Together a Civil Society: Christian-Muslim 
Encounters in the Middle East’, “Sharing Tales 
of Exploitation and Heroism: Christians, 
Muslims and the Empire’, “Faith in Action: An 
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Inter-Faith Dialogue’.” While the Council was 


not directly responsible for the content of the 
Mutirao sessions, it did establish an application 
process to control the number and types of 
workshops offered. VVCC staff working on the 
Mutirao schedule indicated that offering a 
variety of sessions with an_ interreligious 
element was a primary goal. By doing this, 
they sent a message that engaging with people 
of other faiths was a legitimate concern of 
world-wide Christians. The response of 
participants to these sessions also revealed 
that interreligious concerns are a top priority 
among the membership.“ There was also a 
permanent space dedicated to groups from 
other faiths. This room was coordinated by a 
local interfaith group in Brazil and offered 
pamphlets and_ information about other 
traditions in the region as well as interreligious 
activities conducted there. 


As they often took place during business or 
plenary sessions, delegates were not able to 
participate in many of the Mutiraos. They were 
invited to delve more deeply into key issues of 
the WCC through a series of specially 
designed “Ecumenical Conversations”. These 
sessions, intended specifically for delegates 
and meant to inform the Council business, 
offered a deeper dialogue on topics of 
particular importance for member churches. 
Rapporteurs in these sessions reported back 
on the issues discussed with the understanding 
that the feedback would help in determining the 
future work and focus of the Council. These 
conversations were divided into three sessions 
across three days. Among the dozen 
conversations offered was  one_ entitled 
“Religious Plurality is Embraced and Feared’. 


The first session in this conversation focused 
on ways in which religious plurality is 
embraced. During this Wesley Ariarajah 
offered opening remarks and brought out a 
number of essential themes. He outlined the 
current pressure Christians around the world 
feel to live in mutual relationship (as opposed 
to living in mere tolerance or in isolation) and 
questioned how Christians, then, define 
themselves in this “irreducible plurality”. This is 
a crucial question for the WCC to consider as it 
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represents over 330 member churches each 
with its own distinct theological interpretation of 
what it means to be “Christian”. In articulating 
concerns for interfaith dialogue in the 
ecumenical movement, Ariarajah also asked, 
“Who speaks for our religions?” Reflecting on 
this, he highlighted the need to allow dialogue 
to inform the way Christians articulate their 
faith and bridge the gap between theological 
and “grassroots” dialogue. Oftentimes 
ecumenical groups and _— ecclesiological 
organizations focus on one or the other of 
these types of dialogue. Crossing this divide to 
“un-institutionalize” dialogue is a_ particular 
challenge ahead of the Council. Yet, if it can 
bring the theological conversations out of the 
board rooms with church bureaucrats and into 
the “dialogue of life’ then the grassroots 
activists will feel that the church leaders are 
relevant to their lives and the theologians will 
understand the issues in a lived context. 


One delegate’s statement following this first 
presentation cut to the heart of the theological 
issues that challenge the Council’s ability to 
engage in theological dialogue. An American 
Orthodox priest stood up and spoke to the 
issue of absolute truth claims saying that to 
yield on these “fragments the traditions 
engaged in dialogue” and allows participation 
only from those who are willing to “relativize” 
the absolute truth claims within their traditions. 
His inability to allow for common truth across 
traditions dynamically affects the dialogue that 
is possible. He thought he was speaking in the 
Spirit of acceptance as he suggested that 
individuals look for “parallel truth claims” on 
which dialogue may be based. But, one must 
wonder whether there is a qualitative difference 
implied here. Parallel claims are not shared or 
joined. Rather they run alongside each other, 
never intersecting, and always maintaining a 
safe distance. 


This priest’s statements make it clear that he 
does not see unity among traditions’ truth 
claims. At the same time, he seems to imply 
that there is truth within other traditions that is 
at least similar to the truth he finds in Orthodox 
Christianity. His argument is reminiscent of 
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the “Push-me-Pull-me” in the Doctor Doolittle 
children’s books. This was a creature with 
heads on either end of its body so that one side 
is being constantly pushed or pulled by the 
other. This Orthodox theologian pushes for 
independent, unyeilding truth claims, but also 
pulls others into the conversation by allowing 
that their truth is “parallel”. | am uncomfortable 
with this as it keeps “the other’ at a distance 
and gives a false sense of acceptance in 
dialogue. 


Session two of the Ecumenical Conversation 
revolved around issues of fear in religious 
plurality. This time the primary presenter was 
Archbishop Josiah Idowu-Fearon a Christian 
from Nigeria who spoke specifically about 
Christian-Muslim relations in his country. He 
began his talk with an overview of theological 
problems he faces: exclusivity, conversion, 
and salvation in Christ alone. His Muslim 
colleagues recognize at least two of these as 
analogous theological issues in their work. 
Archbishop Idowu-Fearon combats _inter- 
religious fear in his war-torn country by making 
a public display of his _ interreligious 
commitment and conducting earnest 
educational campaigns. He and his Muslim 
colleagues preach in each other’s houses of 
worship and team-teach institutes on respect, 
understanding and shared missions. The 
group’s comments and questions following this 
presentation led the conversation in a 
theological vein. A Jewish observer called for 
keeping theological issues in the dialogical mix 
of encounters, and a Buddhist guest invited 
participants to consider that Christ's 
uniqueness does not necessarily imply His 
universal relevance. Her comment introduced 
a Christological challenge and pushed the 
theological envelope for some participants. 


Session three was meant to focus on relating 
the Assembly theme to the Council’s work with 
people of other faiths, “God, in your grace, 
transform our approach to Religious Plurality’. 
Unfortunately, the conversation was essentially 
hijacked by the many participants who had 
comments and questions yet unheard from the 
previous days. During session three, the 
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rapporteurs offered a draft of their report to the 
Assembly which summarized the comments 
and responses of the two prior sessions. It 
was Clear from this that the conversation 
yielded little in terms of forging new ground of 
theological dialogue. Yet, it did affirm the need 
to keep such conversations going. 


In between Ecumenical Conversations two and 
three, Archbishop of Canterbury, Rowan 
Williams addressed the Assembly in the 
plenary “Christian Identity and _ Religious 
Plurality”. His address positioned Christians in 
a “promising and deeply risky” world. He 
stated that by asking oneself whether s/he can 
also see what “the other’ sees, Christians 
create a helpful alternative to coercive dialogue 
or religious debate. Referring to the standard 
Hickian tri-part typology, he said, “Exclusivism 
is impossible’. He went onto explain that 
Jesus is open to all people — none among us 
has the “map” to show the boundaries of 
Christ's reach or the “key to lock others out’. 
While this gives the impression of a firm 
commitment to pluralism, his further statements 
tended to run more along the inclusivist camp. 
In asking, “Who has not see a reflection of 
what Christians should be _ in_ interfaith 
dialogue?” some saw him as promoting the 
concept of anonymous Christianity. 
Additionally, the Assembly newspaper reported 
on his comments in a way that deepened the 
inclusivist sentiment: 
Speaking at a press conference after 
the plenary session, the Archbishop said 
that two approaches to _ interreligious 
dialogue were unhelpful. One was to 
claim an exclusive possession of the 
truth, while the other was to lose 
confidence in one’s faith and ‘slip into a 
world-view that assumes every religion 
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is as good as another’. 


Two theologians responded to Rowan VWvilliam’s 
address. They, too, seemed to struggle with 
theological questions arising from personal 
interfaith relationships and deep-rooted 
Christology. One, for example, commented, 
“My Muslim and Buddhist neighbors may not 
know the name Jesus, but | believe God had 
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found a path for himself to them. From her 
other comments it seemed that she understood 
it to be the Triune God who had “found a path” 
to her non-Christian friends. 


Guests of other faiths were introduced to the 
Assembly during this plenary, but few had the 
opportunity to speak. Prince El Hassan bin 
Talal of Jordan sent a videotaped message 
that was played. In it he called for Christians to 
join with Muslims in a common language of 
peace to combat sectarian in-fighting and offer 
a “humanitarian pluralism’." 

While the working document on religious 
plurality was not meant for approval, the 
Assembly did adopt a “Minute on mutual 
respect, responsibility and dialogue with people 
of other faiths”. This statement acknowledges 
the need for the “international community” to 
foster “respectful dialogue and cooperation’ 
among people of different faith traditions. The 
minute touches on specific complicating issues 
around the world: the interplay of religion and 
politics, the publication of the cartoons of the 
Prophet Muhammad, violations of human 
rights, and the Arab-Israeli conflict. The action 
points called for in the minute are worth 
mentioning, but are also neither weighty nor 
overly action-oriented. They include: 


e Ask[ing] member churches ... to express 
and demonstrate solidarity to those who 
are experiencing attacks on their religion 
and join them in defending the integrity of 
their faith by non-violent means. 

e Recommending] all member churches ... 
contribute to the creation of platforms for 
dialogue and address... social, 
economic and political reasons for division, 
including interaction with governments and 
secular authorities. 

e Urg[ing] member churches ... in contexts 
where religion interacts with politics in a 
way which causes division to deepen 
dialogue with leaders of other faiths, seek 
common approaches and develop common 
codes of conduct. 

e Callfing] on member churches ... to 
continue to address' racism, _ caste, 
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stereotyping and xenophobia... [to] 

nurture a culture of respect and tolerance.” 
None of these really wrestles with theological 
issues, and it remains to be seen how the 
action on the proposals will be accounted for — 
if at all. 


The weakness of the adopted minute and 
presentation of the religious plurality document 
as a work-in-progress rather than as a new 
statement about relating to people of other 
faiths is reflective of the challenging history the 
Council has faced in its interreligious work. 
Founded in 1948 largely out of a student 
movement to advance the cause of church 
unity at the end of the Second World War, the 
WCC enjoys membership from the most 
diverse assemblage of Christian communions 
in the world. Bringing together at least 348 
denominations, the VVWCC unites the voices of 
moderate, liberal and conservative, Orthodox, 
Independent and Protestant. These voices 
have often clashed when it comes to questions 
of religious plurality. 


This diversity in membership brings richness to 
the WCC’s initiatives. Yet, at the same time, 
this ecclesiological diversity also creates by its 
very nature a challenge in formulating a 
theological statement that all member churches 
will endorse. This is true not only of interfaith 
initiatives, but also of other theological 
endeavors. This issue is made manifest most 
notably in the Council's inability to hold an 
ecumenical Eucharistic service. Thus, the 
interreligious endeavors of the Council have 
been marked by this difficulty to find a common 
theological voice long before the 9" Assembly. 
Additionally, the WCC grew out of ecumenical 
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missionary movements in the early twentieth 
century and this carried with a predilection 
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ahead. 
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Report from the Interreligious Consultation on 
“Conversion — Assessing the Reality” 


Organised by the Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue, Vatican City, 
and the Office on Interreligious Relations & Dialogue of the 
World Council of Churches, Geneva 
Lariano (Italy) : May 12-16, 2006 


Introduction 


We, the participants in the inter-faith reflection on “Conversion: Assessing the Reality”, met at Lariano 
(Italy) on May 12-16, 2006. We, 27 of us, belong to Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, Judaism 
and Yoruba religion. We shared our views and experiences on this important subject over five days of 
co-living in the peaceful, idyllic and spiritually vibrant surroundings of Villa Mater Dei — a kind of inter- 
faith pilgrimage, brief but fulfilling. Our deliberations were intense, and took place in an atmosphere of 
cordiality, mutual respect and commitment to learn from one another’s spiritual heritage, which 
together constitute the common inheritance of the entire humankind. 


We affirm our commitment to the process of inter-religious dialogue. Its necessity and usefulness have 
increased exponentially in our times for promoting peace, harmony and conflict-transformation — within 
and among nations in our speedily globalizing world --, especially since religion has often been used, 
rather misused, to shed blood, spread bigotry and defend divisive and discriminatory socio-political 
practices. 


We hold that inter-religious dialogue, to be meaningful, should not exclude any topic, however 
controversial or sensitive, if that topic is a matter of concern for humankind as a whole or for any 
section/s thereof. 


It is our conviction that honest and candid dialogue can enlighten and deepen our understanding even 
on the most contentious of issues. The clarification and, hopefully, resultant reduction in the areas of 
disagreement and ignorance can help communities to expand the possibilities for reconciliation and 
living together in peace, love and amity, according to our respective religious precepts. 


Therefore, we wholeheartedly welcome the initiative taken by the Pontifical Council for Inter-Religious 
Dialogue, Vatican City, and the Office on Interreligious Relations & Dialogue of the World Council of 
Churches, Geneva, for organizing this consultation on an issue that is rarely a subject of inter-faith 
dialogue. We convey our sincere thanks to them. Our own comprehensive deliberations over the past 
five days on religious conversion — in its theological as well historical and contemporary contexts — 
have testified to the value and usefulness of sharing our reflections on an issue which is often the 
cause of misunderstanding and tension among communities in many parts of the world. 


Many differences and disagreements among the participants remained at the end of the consultation. 
Indeed, there was no unanimity even on the meaning of “conversion”. Nevertheless, we wish to record 
that our deliberations helped us develop a convergent understanding of the several aspects of the 
issue of religious conversion, making us more sensitive to each others concerns, and thus 
strengthening our understanding that such concerns need to be addressed through appropriate action 
locally, nationally and internationally. 
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A summary of reflections and recommendations 


This document summarizes the main points of view expressed by the participants. It also records 
some consensual recommendations for the consideration of our respective communities, and of the 
countries and organizations to which we belong. 


if 


10. 


All of us believe that religions should be a source of uniting and ennobling of humans. Religion, 
understood and practiced in the light of the core principles and ideals of each of our faiths, can be 
a reliable guide to meeting the many challenges before humankind. 


Freedom of religion is a fundamental, inviolable and non-negotiable right of every human being in 
every country in the world. Freedom of religion connotes the freedom, without any obstruction, to 
practice one’s own faith, freedom to propagate the teachings of one’s faith to people of one’s own 
and other faiths, and also the freedom to embrace another faith out of one’s own free choice. 


We affirm that while everyone has a right to invite others to an understanding of their faith, it 
should not be exercised by violating other’s rights and religious sensibilities. At the same time, all 
should heal themselves from the obsession of converting others. 


Freedom of religion enjoins upon all of us the equally non-negotiable responsibility to respect 
faiths other than our own, and never to denigrate, vilify or misrepresent them for the purpose of 
affirming superiority of our faith. 


We acknowledge that errors have been perpetrated and injustice committed by the adherents of 
every faith. Therefore, it is incumbent on every community to conduct honest self-critical 
examination of its historical conduct as well as its doctrinal/theological precepts. Such self-criticism 
and repentance should lead to necessary reforms inter alia on the issue of conversion. 


A particular reform that we would commend to practitioners and establishments of all faiths is to 
ensure that conversion by “unethical” means are discouraged and rejected by one and all. There 
should be transparency in the practice of inviting others to one’s faith. 


While deeply appreciating humanitarian work by faith communities, we feel that it should be 
conducted without any ulterior motives. In the area of humanitarian service in times of need, what 
we can do together, we should not do separately. 


No faith organization should take advantage of vulnerable sections of society, such as children 
and the disabled. 


During our dialogue, we recognized the need to be sensitive to the religious language and 
theological concepts in different faiths. Members of each faith should listen to how people of other 
faiths perceive them. This is necessary to remove and avoid misunderstandings, and to promote 
better appreciation of each other’s faiths. 


We see the need for and usefulness of a continuing exercise to collectively evolve a “code of 


conduct” on conversion, which all faiths should follow. We therefore feel that inter-religious 
dialogues on the issue of conversion should continue at various levels. 
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new books in the bookshop 
nouveautés dans la librairie 





World Council of Churches 
Bookshop — P.O. Box 2100 
CH 1211 — Geneva 2 

Tel. + 41 22 791 63 78 
cat@wcec-coe.org 


APRIL - MAY 2006 
INTER-RELIGIOUS RELATIONS 


COHN-SHERBOK Dan, GREY Mary — Pursuing the Dream / A Jewish-Christian Conversation 

A feminist Roman Catholic theologian and a liberal rabbi exchange letters and emails on the major theological 
fundamentals of their respective faiths, such as God, Jesus and the Bible, alongside contemporary issues such as war 
and peace, gender, ecology, family, sin and racism. 

Dan Cohn-Sherbok is a rabbi and professor of Judaism at the University of Wales, Lampeter. 

Mary Grey was until recently professor of pastoral theology at the University of Wales, Lampeter. 

+2005, 290 pp., CHF 42.-- (Darton.Longman + Todd) 


CHRYSSIDES George D., WILKINS Margaret Z. (Eds) — A Reader in New Religious Movements 

“This is an extraordinarily and uniquely useful collection of writings not about, but by, founders and 
members of the better-known “cults” or new Religious Movements.” Eileen Barker, Professor Emeritus of 
Sociology, London School of Economics. “This is an anthology for which I have been waiting a long time.” 
Christopher Partridge, Professor of Contemporary Religion, University of Chester 

George D. Chryssides is Senior Lecturer in Religious Studies at the University of Wolverhampton, UK 

Margaret Z. Wilkins is a freelance writer and researcher 

2006, 440 pp., CHF 59.90 (Continuum) 


COHN-SHERBOK Dan — Kabbalah & Jewish Mysticism / An introductory anthology 

Beginning with an illuminating introduction to its history, Cohn-Sherbok chronologically presents the significant texts 
which underpin Kabbalah and Jewish Mysticism. 

Rabbi Dan Cohn-Sherbok is Professor of Judaism at the University of Wales, Lampeter. 

2006 2™ edition, 192 pp., CHF 26.50 (OneWorld) 


LESHER Jean A. — Pathways to Peace / Interreligious readings and reflections 

Jean Lesher, a dedicated participant in interfaith dialogue initiatives and an accomplished editor, has collected sayings 
from many of the world’s religious traditions and leaders. It will be a source of discussion and reflection among 
members of all traditions who yearn for peace and greater understanding all over the world. Lesher A. Jean is a 
collector of readings and has edited books of devotional literature. She has attended the Parliament of World’s 
Religions several times, and is a former editor of trade and professional books. She lives in Berkeley, California. 

2005, 152 pp., CHF 26.50 (Cowley Publications) 


WARD Keith — Pascal’s Fire / Scientific Faith and Religious Understanding 

Emerging with a conception of God ‘that is consistent with both science and the world’s major faiths, this ambitious 
project will fascinate believers and sceptics alike. 

Keith Ward is Professor of Divinity, Gresham College, London. 

2006, 284 pp., CHF 26.80 (Oneworld) 


WROGEMANN Henning — Missionarischer Islam und_gesellschaftlicher Dialog / Eine Studie zur Begriindung und 
Praxis des Aufrufs zum Islam. Die Studie beschreibt Grundziige der islamischen Ausbreitungsgeschichte mit 
besonderem Schwerpunkt auf neuen Entwicklungen im 20.Jahrhundert. 

Dr. habil. Henning Wrogemann, Jahrgang 1964, ist Privatdozent fiir Religionsgeschichte und Missionswissenschaft an 
der Theologischen Fakultét der Ruprecht-Karls-Universitat in Heidelberg und Leiter des Missionsseminars des 
Evangelisch-lutherischen Missionswerkes in Niedersachsen (ELM) in Hermannsburg. 

2006, 518 pp., CHF 44.70 (Lembeck) 


